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ON THE CANAL. avoid the Straits of Dover ; and I obtain my 
| knowledge of foreign countries from pictures, 
FIRST STAGE, dioramas, panoramas, Murray, the continental 
THERE was once a great musical artist who, Bradshaw, and the descriptive conversations 
in a moment of weakness, was prevailed upon | of my more courageous and travelled friends. 
by the delusive promises of American} Like all persons of a circumscribed ex- 
managers to leave the sea-girt shores of; perience, I have a tendeney to depreciate 
England, and make the perilous and dreaded | that which I know very little about. It is 
assuge of the Atlantic Ocean. The vessel my habit to consider the Rhine a very much 
in which he sailed was large and well-ap-| over-rated river, lined on each side, like a 
pointed, The otticers and servants were kind, tea-garden, with mock picturesque ruins, such 
obedient, and attentive. ‘There was every|as Messrs, Cubitt would be glad to build 
luxury that the most delicate and exa:ting along the Thames or the Severn at a very 
assenger could require ; aud they made New| moderate contract price. I call Paris hot 
ork from Liverpool after a delightful run|and wearying ; Brussels a provincial Paris ; 
of twelve days and a-half. Such were the| Vienna immoral ; Holland foggy ; and Berlin 
impressions of all the passengers except) dull. Above all, I endeavour to impress all 
the unfortunate and deluded musical artist.| tourists with a strong sense of the duty of 
He could not appreciate or avail himself} becoming acquainted with the beauties of 
of the registered size of the vessel, for it| their own country, and the habits of their own 
always seemed to him to be a monument|countrymen, I set them an example by 
floating perpendicularly in the air, and him-| starting off with thick boots, a thick stick, 
self always lying helplessly and hopelessly | scanty luggage strapped upon my back, and 
at its base. The officers and servants ap-|a very broad brimmed hat. I come back 
peared to him in the light of grinning) with wonderful stories of picturesque spots 
demons. He loathed the idea of food, and the! lying neglected almost under the very shadow 
mere thought of luxuries afflicted him with | of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, and fabulous ac- 
something like the premonitory pangs of, counts of people and manners existing within 
death, According to his miserable reckon- a pistol-shot of Primrose Hill, or three hours’ 
ing, the voyage, or purgatory, lasted about| walk of Hyde Park Corner: less known te 
two hundred and fifty years. When he! energetic travellers than the Kaffir races: 
reached land he was a shattered man;|more strange to cosmopolitan dandies than 
and it was long before he could delight | Aztec life. I have associated with gipsies to 
his expectant audiences with that delicacy of| be grievously disappointed at finding them 








tone and precision of execution which had, 
gained him his European reputation, and 
made his name a familiar somata the Consol | 
market of Great Britain. He wandered from 
end to end of the American continent. He 
performed in curious Mexican cities, and wild 
settlements where gold was plentiful but re- 
finement scarce. Looking upon thesurging sea 
with hate and loathing and horror, he never 
had the courage to return to the country! 
which was waiting for him with open arms ; 
and he died at last in a Peruvian boardivg-| 
house, and was buried under the shadow of a} 
plant whose leaves were as thick as the leg 
of a man, and as broad as the fish-pond of an 
English mansion. 

T have a perfect sympathy with this dead 
musical artist. I hate and dread the sea. Far 
from venturing across the Atlantic, I even 





nothing like the bright and cheerful beings 
represented in the pages of story-books, and 
in the pictures of the music-sellers, but very 
dirty, wretched, miserable tramps ; whose 
real way of life [ found to be very unremantic 
and disagreeable, especially when the damp 
mists of the later autumn settled down upon 
the fields and woods, and they trod upon 
nothing better than the sere and yellow leaf, 
I have lived amongst railway navigators in 
a hut upon wheels, to be astonished at the 
wild and almost childlike simplicity of their 
nature, and the rude sense of order, justice, 
and honesty that existed in their strong 
bodies and feeble and uncultivated minds, 
Finally (as I am about to narrate), — 
nearly exhausted the land of my birth, 

lately took to my natural enemy the water 
(but in its placidest condition), and, scorning 
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to leave the country in which I was born 
and in which I hope to die, I glided for days 
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manager. It was past midnight when we 
took our places in the straw—my travelling 





and nights upon the silent byways of our| friend, whom I shall call Cuddy, myself, the 
injand canals ; giving myself mp without re-| shender luggage, and the gneat meat pie— 
serve to the unrestrained companionship wf and were paled omt of the company’s wharf 
bargemen ; accommodating my vast bulk to! into the broad basin by two of Captain Ran- 
the confined space afforded by the crowded | dle’s boatmen, while the captain steered and 
cabin of a Grand Junction Canal Company’s| the third member of the crew went overland 
fly-boat. | with the horse to meet the Stourport on the 
Having obtained the very readily accorded.|towing path of the Regent's Canal, at the 
consent, advice, and assistance of the chair-| further side of the Islington Tunnel. 
man of that company, with the active and| It will, perhaps, be proper at this point tp 
valuable co-operation of its obliging manager ; | describe our craft, not that she appeared any- 
one excessively wet evening in the month of thing but a shapeless mass by the slender 
August of the present year, I placed myself) light of a cloudy night (the rain had ceased), 
in a cab by the side of a friend and a large| but our position and prospects will be ren- 
meat pie, who were to attend me on the) dered clearer by anticipating the knowledge 
journey, and drove direct to the company’s | that we gained in the morning. 
offices in the City Road, There wasa pleas-| The Stourport may be taken as a fair 
ing novelty in the earliest commencement of | specimen of the fly-boats which are now em- 
the voyage. Ordinary tourists start from | ployed in the earrying trade upon the canals 
wharves near the Custom House, or Saint'that intersect England in every direction, 
Katherine’s Docks ; old fashioned inn yards, | joining each other, and covering a length of 
or White Horse Cellars; large and noisy|nearly two thousand five hundred miles, 
railway stations ; and some from their own! For the conveyance of heavy goods that do 
stables, with a dog-cart and a fast-trotting| not require a rapid transit, these boats still 
mare. 1 was an extraordinary -tourist, and | maintain, and are always likely to maintain 
my point of starting was a Basin. The ecab-| their position, unaffected by railway compe- 
man who was hired for the occasion seemed | tition; and it has been demonstrated that 
to be greatly astonished at the direction of| with the application of equal forces, canal 
his drive. He knew I meant travelling by| carriage will move at the rate of two and a 


the portmanteau, the hamper, and the carpet | half miles an hour—(the average speed of 
and many as were the travellers whom | the fly-boats)—a weight nearly four times as 


ibag ; 

=? 
he had driven in his time to meet convey-| great as railway carriage, and more than 
ances, he had never been ordered before to a| three times as great as turnpike-road car- 


barge-wharf by the side of a basin, since| riage. These fly-boats belong to various in- 





he first had the pleasure of wearing a| 
badge. 

Goods, bales, boxes, casks, and eases were 
the uniform rule at the company’s station, 
and passengers a startling, and once in half- | 
a-century exception. As we entered the large 
gas-lighted, roof-covered yard, amongst a/| 


dividuals, firms, and companies scattered 
throughout the country ; the largest owners 
being my worthy hosts, the Grand Junction 
Canal Company, who, in addition to being 
extensive canal proprietors, are also active 
carriers. 

The length of the Stourport from stem to 





group of Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and) stern is about ten yards; its breadth eight 
Lancashire bargemen, dressed in their short| feet ; and its depth nearly five feet. At in- 
fustian trousers, heavy boots, red plush jackets, | tervals, along the centre of the hold, are up- 
waistcoats with pearl buttons and fustian| right poles and wedges, rising to a height of 
sleeves, and gay silk handkerchiefs slung| full five feet above the side edge of the boat; 
loosely round their necks, we were looked! being a little higher in the middle than near 
upon as unwarrantable intruders, until re-|the stem and stern. Along the tops of these 
ceived and conducted to our bounding bark | poles are laid several planks which join each 
by the attentive manager. We threaded! other, forming a slightly bent bow over the 
our way between waggons, horses, cranes,| whole length of the hold. This framework 
bales, and men, until we stood before the|is covered with a thick black tarpaulin 
black pool of water that ran up from the| passed over the horizontal planks, fastened 
basin under the company’s buildings. Here| tightly near the edges of the boat, and a 
upon its inky bosom was the long thin form} down by ropes, running across, at intervals, 
ot the fly-boat Stourport, commanded by | like hoops, from one end to the other. An 
Captain Randle, in which it had been ar-| open space is left, near the centre of the 
rauged we should make our journey on’ the| hold, through which the boatmen descend 
canals as fur as Birmingham, or even beyond! and ascend when any goods require landing. 
that town if we felt so disposed. The captain| Here it was, under cover of this gipsy-like 
and his crew, consisting of two men and a| tent, that our ample bed of straw was spread. 
youth, were prepared for our arrival, and| At the extreme head of the boat, beyond 
we found a good allowance of straw in the} this timber and tarpaulin structure, is 
hold, awi a very light cargo of goods on|a heart-shaped platform, large enough to 
bourd—thanks to the vigilant care of the! stand upon; and, like the boat generally, 











Charles Dickens] ON THE 
strongly constructed, to be defended from the 
constant concussions against the lock-gates, 
and the constant wear and tear caused by 
friction against the lock-walls. At the stern 
of the boat is the smallest conceivable cabin, 
in which the four men—captain and crew— 
contrive to sleep, to live, and to cook. It 
runs up shelvingly from the sides of the 
boat to nearly the height of the tarpaulin’s 
back-bone ; and is covered with a flat deck ; 
making it like abox. As you stand up in the 
little cabin doorway—which runs in a short 
distance, leaving part of this deck on each side 
of you—you can place your elbows comfort- 
ably upon the top, or drop a coal down into 
the cabin-fire through the chimney, which 
rises to the height of two feet, close to the 
left side of your nose. Between the cabin- 
door, and the small, raised fan-shaped plat- 
form, upon which stand the steersman and 
the tiller, there is a little passage, across the 
boat, so narrow that it looks like a plank 
ribbon. This completes the size and outline 
of the Stourport, Captain Randle, which, in 
every important respect, is a model of its 
sister fly-boats, Seen at some little distance, 
from a bridge, as they glide slowly and silently 
| along the waters, these boats look very like | 

the pictures of attenuated hippopotami float- | 
ing down the African rivers. 

We glide and bump, and bump and glide 
away from the lofty, hollow, buildings of the! 
company, amidst the sound of echoing men’s 
voices, and the splashing of poles in the water ; 
slowly past the wharves, and factories, and , 
tile and whitening stores that line the sides} 
of the basin; plenty of time being allowed | 
for observation, as our pace is very slow—as | 
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some boatmen lie on their backs, holding on 
by grasping the board underneath, and with 
their legs, up to the waist, hanging over the 
water. A lantern, placed at the head of the 
barge, serves to light the operation which 
consists in moving the Stourport through 
the black tunnel, by a measured side-step 
against the slimy, glistening walls; the 
right foot is first planted in a half-slanting 
direction, and the left foot is constantly 
brought over with a sweep to take the 
vacated place, until the right can recover its 
footing ; like the operation known as “ hands 
over” by young ladies who play upon the 
piano in a showy and gymnastic manuer. 
The Stourport, steered by its commander, 
Captain Randle, walks through the tunnel in 
the dead of the night, by the aid of its four 
stout legs, and its four heavily hob-nailed 
boots, that make a full echoing sound upon 
the walls like the measured clapping of 
hands, but disturb not the sleeping inmates 
of houses and kitchens under which they pass ; 
many of whom, perhaps, are utterly ignorant 
of the black and barge-loaded Styx that flows 
beneath them. 

We emerge from the tunnel, at last, and 
tackle to our horse. Our progress is then 
slow and steady, between the silent houses 
of Camden Town; past the anything but 
silent railway carrying establishment of the 
Messrs. Pickford; round the outskirts of 
the Regent’s Park ; under the overhangin 
trees of the Zoological Gardens ; an:| throug 
Saint John’s Wood, to the termination of 
the Regent’s Canal, and the commencement 
of the Grand Junction Canal, near the 
Harrow Road, at Paddington. About this 


it will be all through the journey; for) time my friend and companion, Cuddy, who 
we have gone at one bound a century back|is remarkable for an appetite that requires 
in the history of conveyance, and must be) satisfying at the most extraordinary times 
satisfied with an uniform and almost imper-| and seasons, could be restrained no longer 
ceptible rate of from two to two and a-half| from attacking the great meat-pie. A large 
miles an hour. Our progress is the result of the| watchman’s lantern was handed down the 
poling of the two boatmen who stand on the hold; and, by its rather dim light, at 
top of the tarpaulin structure ; upon the ridge | exactly two A.m., the frugal meal began. The 
of the boards which continually oscillate over| picture formed was of a mixed character ; 
the water. Here—with a pole several yards the pie, a bottle, and the grouping being sug- 
long, and of the thickness of a child’s arm,! gestive of Teniers, while the lantern-light, 
with a hook and spike at the end, which is} and its effects, were decidedly Rembrandtish. 





planted in the bed of the canal, and with the 

other end fixed under the arm—the boatman | 
leans over the water at avery dangerous angle, 

and impels the Stourport with its precious | 
cargo, by a strong muscular walking-pressure | 
of the feet upon the tarpaulin’s back-) 
bone. 

About one o’clock in the morning we 
reached the Islington tunnel, and here we 
are enlightened as to another process of 
barge propulsion, called legging. A couple 
of strong thick boards, very like in shape to 
tailors’ sleeve-boards, but twice the size, are 
hooked on to places formed on euch side of 
the barge, near the head, from which they 
project like two raised oars, On these two 


| course of his long experience. 


The picture struck the astonished gaze of a 
Paddington lock-keeper, who had been man 
and boy at that lock for five-and-twenty 
years, and who had never seen anything like 
it in the hold of a fly-barge—always devoted 
to bales, boxes, and casks—during the whole 
He gazed in 
silence, and went away while the lock was 
filling with water, only to return, and to in- 
dulye in another gaze. No one connected 
with the boat volunteered to enlighten him 
as to the cause of the very unusual spectacle ; 
and, after a time which the junction of two 
locks allowed him for rumination, he came 
up to the side of the boat, close to the open- 
ing in the tarpaulin, and delivered himself 


narrow, insecure platforms, the two venture-|of a few words to myself and Cuddy. It 
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[feptember 1), 1868.) 
may be that he had been solacing the solitude 
of his hut with something of a comforting 
nature, and had issued with an over-deve- 
loped sense of dignity and authority. It 
muy be that his temper was a little soured 
by seeing the bottle, and receiving uo invita- 
tion from the eccentric passengers and owners 
to partake of its contents, Anyway, his tone 
was thick, and his meaning unfriendly. 

“T don’t know who you may be,” he began, 

you may be all right, and you may not; but 
I’m here to do my duty.” 

Cuddy explained to him the very confined 
limits of that duty, which consisted in open- 
ing and shutting the lock-gates, and seeing 
that no one threw dead dogs or cats in the | 
water, to obstruct the channel, This remark, 
had an irritating effect. 

“ Sir,” he resumed, addressing himself par- | 
ticularly to Cuddy, who maddened him by | 
drinking out of the bottle: “I don’t know) 
who you may be, but [ know my duty; if L| 
didn’t, I hadu’t ought to be here.” 

Something called him away at this point, | 
for a moment; but he returned immediately | 
to the attack. 

“J see a party in the barge,” he resumed, | 
*and how do I know who they are ?” 

“ How, indeed }” replied Cuddy. 

“Very well; I know my duty. I don’t’ 
know who you may be——” 

Our barge had, by this time, cleared the 
locks, and the argumentative, but language- 
limited lock-keeper was left behind upon a 
brickwork promontory, struggling with his 
frozen eloquence, and with many conflicting 
emotions. Lle probably thought that Cap- 
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junction where a barge passes from one pro- 
perty to another. The Grand Junction Com- 
pany charge tolls to their own barges, the 
same as to others, the accounts of the carry- 
ing trade, and the canal trade, being kept 
distinct. This ordeal concluded, we are 
fairly launched upon the inland canals, and 
our regular round of canal life begins. In 


front of us is our butty-barge (butty being 


a Staffordshire term for foreman), destined to 
be our companion through the journey, and 
undertake the duty of sending a man in 
advance witha key, to get the water prepared 
in the locks. ‘This is done by the driver 
of the horse, and is no inconsiderable task, 
when we know that there are nearly a hun- 
dred locks upon the Grand Junction pro- 
perty. The Gems of all the large pro- 
prietors travel in taudem-pairs; and the 
task of lock-opening falls to the lot of the 
foremost barge. Each boat has a captain and 
three men, who work in lengths, or distances 


, of from six to ten miles; one man steering 


while the other drives, and attends to the 
locks; the other two sleeping or resting 
until their turns came to work the boat. The 
captain is responsible to the company for the 


| barge and the goods; and he receives a cer- 


tain fixed payment in pounds sterling for the 
voyage, ‘The crew of three men is employed, 
The victual- 
ling of the vessel consists in shipping a sacle 
of potatoes, a quantity of inferior tea, and 


-about fifty pounds of meat at the begin- 


ning of the voyage; while large loaves of 
bread, weighing upwards of eight pounds, 
are got at certain places on the line of canal, 





tain Randle was harbouring visitors without| If our pace is slow, it has the advantage of 
the knowledge of the Company ; or that a} being incessant; for night or day we never 
secret mission of observance, a eeoparens (er but keep on the even tenor of two 
expedition, or a pleasure-party of eccentric) and a-half miles an hour, except when, for 
directors was floating on the canal; and, while} about two minutes, we are delayed at each 
he was anxious to assert his official existence, | lock. 
and to show himself in the eyes of the great} By degrees the novelty of our situation 
unknown as a highly vigilant and meri-| subsides a little, and we settle down fora few 
torious officer, he was mad with curiosity} hours upon our straw bed. Cuddy is rest- 
to know the meaning of the unusual group) less; and, having the weight of much his- 
in the hold of the Stourport ; and careful not! torical information concerning canals upon 
to say anything that might be offensive to| his mind, which he has hastily crammed 
the ears of probable authority, travelling in| from cyclopedias, and such books, in autici- 
disguise, No one had the charity to en-| pation of our journey, he suddenly finds it 
lighten his ignorance, and he was left to pass| necessary that he should communicate to me 
the short remainder of the night, tossing un-|an account of early Chinese, Assyrian, and 
easily upon his couch under the heavy load| Roman claims to the introduction and im- 
of a deep, dark mystery. provement of this very useful, agreeable, and 
Before we leave the Regent's Canal, and| economical mode of conveyance. Finding 
join the Paddingtou branch of the Grand! that I do not feel a proper and intelligent 
Junction Canal, to proceed in the direction | interest in the early origin and struggles of 
of Breotford, we are received in the gauging-| canals; that I do not care how the Chinese 
house of the Grand Juuction Company, and|dug them; what the Egyptians thought of 
the weight of luggage which we carry on | them, or what the early Greeks called them ; 
board is measured by a barometer, which| knowing that I am familiar with every step 


is dipped in the canal close to the sides of | 
the vessel, fore and aft, and the results 
entered in a book, from which we are 
rated. ‘This necessary examination is made 
in the interest of canal proprietors at every 


in the noble history of the energetic, single- 
minded Duke of Bridgewater, and his worthy 
engineer and companion, Brindley, and all 
they did for canal extension in England,— 
Cuddy (who is not a bore, or he would 
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not have been invited to join me on this 
voyage) changes his ground. Leaving me 
to wallow in the ignorance which I seem to 
covet, he appeals with more chance of suc- 
cess to the weakest point about me,—my 
imagination. As a basis of operation, he 
explains in a popular manner the nature and 
construction of canal-locks. He tells me how 
our frail bark, the Stourport, will be ad- 
mitted into a deep, narrow, oblong, brick 
well; and how, as soon as we are in the 
dreadful trap, two massive iron-bound timber 
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had aroused us was the result of a more 
than usually violent concussion of the head 
of the boat against the upper gate timbers, 
The pitch-black darkness of the hold was 
caused by the fatherly tenderness of the boat- 
man on duty ; who, tinding we were sleeping 
under the open tarpaulin, with a heavy dew 
coming down upon our unprotected Leatas 
had drawn the rough and humble curtain 
without disturbing us, and had iuvnocently 
added to the horrors of our nightmare. 
“Cuddy,” I said to my friend and com- 











gates will close behind us in such a manner 
that the more the pressure is increased 
from behind, the tighter will they bind them- 
selves together. Then he draws a fearfully 
vivid picture of the two gates in front of! THE HARVEST MOON 
us,—a single, slender barrier, that alone op- | aed 1 
poses the advance of an ocean—a hundred} Sepremper, the month of the Harvest 
thousand tons of water forty feet above our| Moon, is the beloved month of moonshine for 
heads, fretting to be at us, like a bear looking | the million. This month of bright English 
down from his pole upon the tender children | autumn weather, is the holiday month of 
outside his pit. Cuddy candidly admits that} many a fagged student and many a busy 
this barrier is secured by powerful and well- | labourer in the world’s work. In this month, 
tried machinery; but qualifies the admission | of all others, the full moon rises so soon after 
by his description of the persons who are | sunset, that the short evening walk begun in 
supposed to regulate the action of this| sunshine may be closed in moonlight. After 
wachinery. He puts it to me, whether [| the twenty-first of this month, English moon- 
ought to feel secure in resting where I am,/| light walks, weather permitting, are to be 
while a feeble old man from the lock-house | enjoyed at reasonable hours in their per- 
totters out of his bed in the dead of night,’ fection. 
with a glimmering lantern in one hand and| Simply because of its rising night after 
the fatal lock-key in the other, groping his | night, after the full, more closely upon the 
way to the awful barrier ; or while the over- | sunset than any other, the moon which is at 
worked, drowsy, and perhaps headstrong! its full on or nearest to the twenty-first of 
boy, who travels the towing-path with the| September, is called the Harvest Moon, 
horse, rushes at the fearful flood-gates to' Labourers who would make haste to gather 
play with the deluge. What can I expect,! in their harvests, may go on with their work 
but to be dashed backward and forward in| by moonlight when the sunlight fails. On 
a savage maéistrom ; or hurled, like a straw, the twenty-first of September the sun seta 
with trees, haystacks, cows, and farm-houses,| due west, and the moon rises due east, 
over the distant meadows ? | Then it is that the orbit of the moon makeg 
Very true, indeed, Cuddy, very true, indeed | the least possible angle with the horizon. 
—but do not, for mercy’s sake be so——/ Apropos not only of the harvest moon, I 
shock—ing—ly graph—ic. Sleep at last.! have certain vague convictions of my own, 
A fitful, feverish sleep. A very inferior| concerning moonshine in general. I am quite 
balm, and nothing like great Nature’s second serious, am too judicious to believe in ghosts ; 
course, | but I believe that there is more in moonlight 
It had lasted, perhaps, an hour, when it! than —— have yet discovered. Iam 
was abruptly broken by a violent bump, which | very far from content with the mere informa- 
eaused the devoted Stourport to tremble from tion that moonlight is sunlight in a mild 
stem to stern. Cuddy awoke, and sat upright ; form. A few _— ago it contented men of 
while I started instantly upon my legs. science to find in the sunshine little more 
Everything was pitch black. Nota gleam of | than light, in the sense of that which makes 
light was visible. The rushing, hissing sound | things visible. All the effects of sunlight 
of bursting waters filled the ears with terror.| were ascribed to light, and to nothing else, 
1 realised our position in a moment ; we had Sunlight differed from other lights only in ita 
settled down in the bed of a lock, and the | intensity, they said. Human art made intense 
eanal-flood had already closed over our heads, | light, and found that it would not do what sun- 
1 flew to the spot where there had been an/ light does, It is true that a ball of ignited 
opening in the tarpaulin before we went to! quicklime in the Drummond light, the most 
sleep, and tore it open. ‘The moon was/ intense light we have ever made, appears 
shining dimly in the sky, for it was now near! only as a black spot when held before the 
daybreak, Our bark was certainly in the bed bright disc of the sun; and the recent experi- 
of a lock, rising gradually to the upper level ments of Messieurs Fizeau and Foucault show 
close to the brick wall. The water was pour- that the light at the surface of Drummond's 
img in at the lock-gates ; and the bump that, lime-ball is a hundred and forty-six times 


panion, with something of severity in my 
tone, “let us have no more of these graphic 
descriptions, just upon the eve of slumber.” 


a 
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dimmer than light at the surface of the sun. 
As for the sun’s heat,—that is to say, the 
heat which radiates from it, leaving wholly 
out. of account the heat retained in its sub-| 
stanee—Professor ‘Thomson, of Glasgow, has 
expressed that vividly, by showing how much 
coal it would take to generate it: thirteen 
thousand five hundred pounds of coal must 
be consumed every hour on every individual | 
square yard of the sun’s surface. This allows 
nothing for the heating of the sun itself. If, 
all this heat come out of a conflagration, how 
is it kept up? Professor Thomson ascribes 
it to friction, Sir John Herschel to elec-, 
tricity. 

As moonshine is sunshine transformed, we 
must begin at the beginning. “May not,” | 
Sir John Herschel asks, “may not a con- 
tinual current of electric matter be constantly 
circulating in the sun’s immediate neighbour- 
hood, or traversing the planetary spaces ; and, 
exciting, in the upper regions of its atmo- | 
sphere, those plenomena of which, on how- 
ever diminutive a. scale, we have yet an| 
unequivocal manifestation in our aurora 
borealis? The possible analogy of the solar 
light to that of the aurora has been distinetly 
insisted on by the late Sir William Herschel.” 
This harmonises better than the friction 
theory with what I have to say concerning | 
moonshine. The ray of sunshine is now said | 
to contain not only light and heat, but also 
actinism. The light, white and pure as it 
seems, has, since Newton’s time, been known 





to be a compound of lights varying not only | 
in colour, but refracting power. In these days, 
we ascribe other differences to these coloured 
lights than the mere obvious difference of 


their places in the rainbow. We ascribe 
light to the yellow rays; heat to the red and 
to invisible rays beyond the red. Electrical 
afiinity and actinism, which is the main pro- 
ducer of photographic or chemical action 
(the power of decomposing salts of silver), we 
ascribe to the blue rays, and to certain rays 
beyond the blue, which are invisible to the 
unaided eye: of these Professor Stokes was 
the discoverer. ‘Lhe different heating powers 
of the different lights in the spectrum, or 
artificial rainbow, cam be tried by the ther-| 
mometer. Sir Henry Englefield found that| 
when the thermometer, with its bulb in the 
blue ray, stood at fifty-six degrees, in the green 
ray it was two degrees warmer, in the yellow 
ray six degrees warmer, in the red ray six- 
teen degrees warmer, and beyond the red ray 
twenty-three degrees warmer. Tle mereury| 
in the thermometer fell again when the bulb 
was brought back into the red, from the 
invisible light beyond it, which is a part of 
sunshine; yet is, in the ordinary sense, no 
light atall. All this is very wonderful: we 
detect certain effects, and profit by them; but 
we have not. gone beyond a dim guess at 
their causes. We talk of the triumphs of 
our science ; say that we compel the sun him- 
self to trade with us in pictures; but we 
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don’t know what the sun is. Where it is and 
how big it is we know, but what it is we do 
not know. We don’t so much as know 
what sunshine is, It is almost the commonest 
thing on earth; but we do not know why it 
is light; why itis warm; why it isa complex 
thing ; and why its yellow rays are light, its 
red rays warm, and its blue rays actinic. We 
don’t know the cause of that chemical power 
which it pleases us to call actinism ; nor do 
we know why the actinic ray turns nitrate of 
silver black. These blue rays are found to 
be those which determine plants to grow 
towards the light, but why do they so? If 
we nail against a wall loose shoots of honey- 
suckles so that their leaves show to the-sun 
their lower sides, the sun will turn them 
round in a summer’s day, and every leaf will 
show its upper surface to the sunlight, 
Everybody knows that to be so; but why, 
remains to the wisest am unpenetrated 
mystery. 

Then we confess that there are mysteries 
in sunshine, we acknowledge many more 
than I have indicated here. My belief is, that 
there are as many mysteries in moonshine 
yet to be acknowledged and explored ; and, in 
both, some mysteries upon the trace of which 
we are yet hardly come. 

As to the moon’s influence over the weather, 
I take Mr. Glaisher’s word that, at the 
Greenwich Observatory, during the last 
eighteen years, changes of weather have been 
found to be as frequent at every age of the 
moon, as when she has been seven, fourteen, 
twenty-one, or twenty-eight days old ; there- 
fore she cannot have had the slightest influence 
over any of them. Monsieur Hagergues, 
taking the number of rainy days that occur 
on days of the moon’s phases during nineteen 
years, found most rain coincident with the 
first quarter: least rain with the last. Mon- 
sieur Schubler kept a like record for eight- 
and-twenty years, and found most rain coin- 
cident with days of full moon, least at the last 
quarter. Doctor Marcet examined a register 
of weather kept for thirty-four years at 
Geneva, and found also most rain at the 
period of full moon, but least at the time, not 
of the last, but of the first quarter. Monsieur 
Arago, comparing registera that covered a 
long period, found least rain at the time of 
full moon, most when the moon was new. 
Doetor Marcet noted also changes of weather 
from rain to fair and from fair to rain at 
changes of the moon during his thirty-four 
years, and found, he says, some support to 
the vulgar opinion of the influence of new 
and full moon: none whatever to a belief in 
the influence of the two quarters. From 
such conflicting notes of trivial differences, 
science infers that the age of the moon makes 
no practical difference at all to the state of 
the weather. Obstinate still is the faith of 
shepherds on our hills, of fishermen upon our 
coasts, and of wives in our households. For 
myself, I accept the calculations made by 
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men of science as rough evidence. that the | 
mwoon’s influence upon the weather is not 
such as to convert wet into dry seasons, or 
dry seasons into wet; that it may not in- 
fluence the gross amount of rainfall or the 
average manner of its distribution through 
the months; but, without touching the 
averages, it may have an influence notice- 
able within the month by those who, like the 
shepherd or the fisherman, observe the 
manner of the daily changes in the weather. 
Sun and wind over-rule the moonshine ; yet, 
perhaps, the moonshine is not powerless, 
A man’s judgment, and the. bent of his 
character may determine the whole course of 
his life, may be the ruling influence from day 
to day, the sole determiner of his average 
behaviour, the only thing to be regarded by 
a scientific biographer ; but those who. know 
him intimately, and who, watching the de- 
velopment of all his actions in detail, find 
reason to lay stress on the influence of many 
a disturbing cause that would not be thought 
worthy of mention in a scheme of his career. 
We observe a friend as a, sailor looks at the | 
sea, or a shepherd at the sky, and we predict 
his behaviour in any case, not so much by a 
reference to his first. principles, to the great 
currents and trade-winds of his character, as 
by a knowledge of the small things that affect 
him. We know, perhaps, that when. the 
barrel-organ has been grinding outside his 
window, there is usually perturbation of his| 
mind, Yet.scieuee, if it calculate his pertur- 
bations spread over a. whole period of life, 
may find no reason to include street-organs 
among disturbing causes, It may show that 
he was as frequently put out when there 
were not street-organs as when there were, 
and that there was often a happiness in his 
household that the coming of a street-organ 
could not disturb. Days of exuberance may 
even be found, on. which he yave a penny to 
the organist. And to all this we may say of 
our friend as the fisherman says of the 
weather. Nevertheless, we know what we 

ow. 

Of one thing, for example, let me speak 
from my own. knowledge. I have often 
journeyed abroad with the moon for com- 

y, and have grown up familiar from the 
ginning with a fact known probably to all 
common out-of-door observers—the moon’s | 
power, under certain circumstances, of dis-| 
pelling clouds, Yet there is, we believe, | 
only one man of science in this country (Sir | 
John Herschel), who publishes his faith in 
this peculiar property of moonshine. He 
speaks of “the tendency to disappearance of 
clouds under the full moon, as a meteorolo- 
gical fact for which it is necessary to seek a 
Cause,” and he mentions it, he says, from his 
own observations, made quite independently 
of any knowledge of such a tendency having 
been. observed. by others, To this note in 
the fifth edition, just published, of his Out- 
lines of Astronomy (next to Sir Charles 
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Lyell’s Principles of Geology, the best intra- 
duction to a science in our language), he adds 
of such power of the moon, “ Humboldt, how- 
ever, in his Personal. Narrative, speaks of: iti 
as well known to the pilots and seamen of 
Spanish America.” Because no other rational 
explauation seems to offer, Sir John suggests 
this reason for the fact; “ Though the surface 
of the full moon exposed to us must neces+ 
sarily be very much heated—possibly to: a 
degree much exceeding that of boiling water 
—yet we feel no heat, from it,and even in the 
focus of large reflectors, it.fails to affect the 
thermometer. No doubt, therefore its. heat 
(conformably to what is observed of that of 
bodies heated below the point of luminosity) 
is much more readily absorbed in traversin 
transparent media than direct solar heat, a 
is extinguished in the upper regions of our 
atmosphere, never reaching the earth at. all.” 
This possible and faint heat, it is suggested, 
melts clouds which the warmer rays of sun- 
set could not dissipate. 

The theory is not offered as a sohition, of 
the difficulty, nor is it. a solution. I am, of 
course, incompetent to suggest a better ; but, 
since. it, happeus that. I write this dissertation 
upon moonshine on the day of the full moon 
in August, and was moved to write it by the 
observation of some very suggestive changes 
in the clouding of the sky upon the previous 
evening, let me give an unscientific but, so: 
far as it goes, trustworthy account of the 
peculiar way in which the moon then dealt 
with a cloudy sky. On the twenty-third of 
August. last, the day had, been hot, with am 
exceedingly brief shower in the middle of it. 
Towards sunset, the whole sky became over- 
cast, and there were. some dark clouds that 
suggested thunder and a sudden fall of rain. 
The moon rose behind a cloud, and presently 
peeped over it. It was, perhaps, an hour 
before I chanced again to look at the sky. 
It was then perfectly cloudless in the quarter 
through which the moon was advancing. But 
in the northern half of the vault of heaven, 
there were then still lines of rather heavy 
cloud, radiating, not. from the moon, but from 
a. poiut in the sky north-east of her. Beyond 
that point a substantial line of cloud, heralded 
by a long pointed. fragment, was floating 
slowly in the direction of the moon herself, 
When the advanced fragment of the cloud 
came before the moon, it melted visibly, a» 
sugar melts in water, very little of it travelled 
on, the rest was seen diffused for half a minute 
as « white vapour before it entirely disap- 
peared. The rest. of the cloud as it came 
under the moon, though its mass was cone 
siderable, melted as rapidly, first whitening 
the blue of the sky for a short time, and then 
entirely vanishing. While this was happen- 
ing.a new thing fixed attention. There was, 
as it were, a beam of brown darkness 
stretching through the blue sky from the 
point in which the lines of cloud coucentred, 
‘This, was certainly not cloud; it was as 
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sharply defined as if it were a beam of light 
chee of shade, and of an umber-brown 
colour unlike the colouring of any cloud then 
in the sky. 
pass and roughly—in a line with the moon 
and the north-east corner of the heavens. 
Within one of the other lines of cloud, ex- 
tending, as I imagined, west-north-west, 
there was a large patch of the same brown 
darkness. To such a patch the opposite 
beam contracted by the meeting of its two 
ends near its centre, and then for a little 
time the two fragments of brown night, 

tches of sky with the blue colour lost from 
it, both become intenser in their shade, 
remained opposite to each other. Finally, | 
there remained in the sky only two lines of | 
cloud, the one from the north-east, which was | 
floating towards the moon and disappearing 
under it, the other stretching to the west- 
north-west. This latter began, when the 
opposite cloud had been wholly consumed, 
steadily to float inastraight line from the moon, 
melting along its whole substance as it went. 
One of the great mysteries of nature was at 
work before me, and perhaps demonstrating 
itself in vain to a too ignorant beholder. I 
only thought that if any wise gazer upon 
distant Sirius would not consider moonshine 
too much below the exalted circle of his 

uaintance to be worth a look of recog- 

nition, moonshine might tell him secrets that 
would well repay his condescension. 

Perhaps I had better not plunge out of 
sober fact into remote speculation; but the 
speculation points, remote as it is, in a prac- 
tical direction, Some day we shall, perhaps, | 
find out what is the influence of moonshine | 
on the human body. Sunshine acts power- 
fully, as we know. I am privately convinced 
that the calming influence of moonlight on} 
the spirit of man, is not due merely to its 
softness—we can moderate an artificial light | 
to the same feebleness, without becoming 
sentimental under it—but to a physical 
action on the body. Professor Faraday sus- | 

nds a man in the air, and the man swings | 
into a given line, obedient to the unseen 
forces of the earth. We have to learn what 
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man’s body ; and at any rate in the year nine 
thousand, somebody shall be able to tell his 
neighbours what it is. 


A CORNISH HUG. 


Ir is generally admitted, I believe, that 
the lower orders of Cornwall are a shade 
more refined, more artistic, or, as some 
anti-patriots would express it, more con- 
tinental, than is the rule with the labouring 
populations of this country. A slight, but 
significant illustration of this flattering theory 
(to Cornwall), may be found in the circum- 
stance, that the official rank known among the 
matter-of-fact mechanics of the northern and 
midland counties by the bare, common-place 
definition of Foreman; in the Staffordshire 
regions by the name of Butty ; amongst the 
nomad and lawless navvies by the alarming 
title of Ganger ; and in the slow-going, hum- 
drum coal-pits and forges of Monmouthshire, 


| by the homely appellation of Gaffer: the 


enjoyment of this dignity in the Cornish 
mines confers upon its holder the graceful 
and enviable distinction of Captain. 

Several members of my family had resided 
in Cornwall, and numerous were the Cornish 
legends with which my youthful soirées were 
enlivened. The heroes of most of these were 
captains. I began life strongly prepossessed 
in favour of this distinguished order. I think 
I must have been a little dazzled by the 
splendour of the title itself; and, unques- 
tionably, remote association with the achieve- 
ments of the very Carlylian hero of Great 
Cornish Captains in the mining way ; Cap- 
tain Jack, in fact,— 


the valiant Cornishman, 
Who slew the Giant Cormoran, 


by means of sinking a shaft on the property 
of that very extensive landowner (a master- 
piece of engineering, and for which its pro- 
jector was justly rewarded by hitting upon 
a rich vein of tin) ; this, I repeat, beyond all 
doubt, had a great deal to do with my admi- 


ration. At any rate, I was a thorough be- 
liever in the mining captains of Cornwall, 


SE 





are the unseen influences of the moon.!and delighted in the abundant records of 
No reasonably sensitive man or woman | their deeds and sayings ; the former usually 
can have failed to recognise a quality in| belligerant, frequently naive, the latter in- 


moonlight as inexplicable as the flavour! 
of a peach,—a power to which the spirits 
are obedient. If no violent cause operate | 
in a contrary direction, friends abroad under 
moonlight become friendlier ; a restraint on 
mutual confidence commonly felt at other 
times, is strangely lifted from the heart ; 
therefore is moonlight sought instinctively | 
by lovers. Moonshine has melted away | 
many a cloud of wrath, many a turmoil of 
wild jesting, has set many a man’s aspira-| 
tions free to float heavenward ; and I say that | 
it is not merely because it is soft light that it | 





variably humorous. There was the story 
of Captain Jemmy Penrose; the conscien- 
tious, the ambitious, but the singularly un- 
curious. This was a great favourite of mine, 
and I must briefly refer to it. The prevailing 
and chronic ambition of all the Great Cor- 
nish Captains of the age, from which my 
information dates, was once in a lifetime to 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing London Church 
Town. Captain Jemmy was no exception to 
this rule; or, rather, he may have been ; for 
Jemmy’s ambition was not so much to see 
London Church Town, as to enjoy the more 


does this, any more than wine excites because | enduring pleasure of saying that he had seen 
it is a liquid. There is a direct action on it. Being the antipodes of the late Brinsley 
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Sheridan in the matter of moral principle, as} However, I will tell the story as I used 
well as in a few other respects not worth | to hear it, 
attending to, the idea of indulging in the} Captain Billy Tregear, like his compeer, 
desired honour upon false pretences—if it| and penne friend, Jemmy Penrose, was 
ever suggested itself to Captain Jemmy’s| bound on the visite de rigueur to London 
simple imagination—was too revolting to his| Church Town. Captain Billy would seem to 
upright nature to be for a moment enter-| have been in more comfortable circumstances, 
tained as a practical scheme, or he may have been simply more luxurious 
Jemmy saved his money, got his holiday,/ and extravagant than the listless Jemmy. 


London Church Town by waggon. No joke 
of a journey in those days, and for a man 
who had, perhaps, spent nine-tenths of his 
life incalculable fathoms under ground, must 
have been rather oppressive from an excess 
of daylight, fresh air, and other unwonted 
inconveniences, However, waggons have 
tilts ; and it is to be hoped Captain Jemmy 
had an opportunity of preserving his eye-sight. 
Everything must have an end; and the 
waggon at length entered London Church 
Town; Captain Jemmy Penrose in it, of} Captain Billy accepted their companion- 
course. Arrived at their final destination,| ship cheerfully, as a perfectly natural and 
the waggoner naturally imagined that Cap- | legitimate incident in his aboveground ex- 
tain Jemmy would like to get out. Captain | periences. 
Jemmy did not appear to have foreseen the} At the outset of my story I confess there 
necessity of such a proceeding. He inquired|is a sort of Alpine or Rubicon barrier of 
when the waggon was going back. He was/improbability, which the reader may perhaps 
informed early on the following morning, | find some difficulty in getting over. But fe 
In that case, Captain Jemmy said, he would) is requested to make an effort, with the 
prefer remaining where he was, being rather | assurance that this obstacle surmounted, he 
fatigued, and in no need of refreshment, | will find the rest of our mutual journey com- 
Captain Jemmy slept all night in the wag-| paratively plain sailing. He must make an 
gon, having thoughtfully secured his place | effort, then, to believe—as implicitly, if pos- 
for the return journey, He had seen London | sible, as I myself did when I first heard the 
Church Town. His mission was accom-|story—that Captain Billy Tregear, either 
plished ; and he returned to Cornwall in a| from a defective knowledge of mankind or 
erfect state of contentment (his feet scarcely | from an impaired vision, the result of having 
Loving touched the pavement of the great} had the sun too much in his eyes, whether in 
metropolis) to mention the ennobling circum-| the literal or the metaphorical sense (both 
stance, cases being possible to a Cornish miner just 
But if I go ou telling at this length all the} come aboveground for a holiday) mistook 
stories of Cornish mining captains that} the bear for a human being, outlandish per- 
crowd upon my memory, T shall have no haps and taciturn, but undeniably human. 
space left for the surprising mail-coach ad-| You must bear continually in mind that 
venture of Captain Billy ‘Tregear, which I| Captain Billy had risen from the ranks to 
sat down expressly to chronicle, in the belief| his present distinction in the depths of a tin 
that it has not yet seen the colour of printing | mine. What could he know about man and 
ink. | beast in the upper sun-lit world? I could 
I must admit, by way of preface, that the; point out a score of gentlemen—either of 
story of Captain Billy Tregear is deficient | whom, happening to be Billy’s travelling 
in the rather essential element of probability.| companion on the occasion, might easily have 
But, as it is considerably more strange than) been mistaken by Billy for a bear. Is it 
the majority of fictions, there is proverbial | then a wonder that the simple untutored 
authority for assuming it to be true. I can; Cornishman should have mistaken a bear 
assert one thing positively, that such a person | for a gentleman ? 
as Captain Billy Tregear really had an exist-| I fear in order to make my story at all 
ence. But this is weak evidence, and esta-| probable (the difficulty enlarges as I approach 
blishes the authenticity of the incidents to be! it), I must fall back upon and cling to the 
related, ascribed by popular belief to his| hypothesis that Captain Billy had mounted 
experience, about as clearly as Mrs. Quickly’s| the coach in a hazed and muzzy condition ; 
story of her neighbour's dish of prawos made | and had come armed with a case-bottle after 
out a case of breach of promise of marriage | the manner of sagacious travellers; that he 
against Sir John Falstaff, or as the existence! could not have been in a state to judge by 
of the horse block in front of Mr. Willet’s| ocular demonstration of the outlines of his 
establishment proved that Queen Elizabeth | fellow-passengers ; that he was merely aware 
had once visited the Maypole. of a dark, huddled-up figure of some kind 


not by waggon, outside, of course, 

Billy sat behind the coachman, in company 
with three rather unusual coach passengers. 
But as any kind of coach or passenger would 
have been unusual to Billy, he perhaps saw 
no more singularity in them than in the rest 
of his fellow-travellers, They were certainly 
not the kind of people one is in the habit of 
meeting even in mixed society. One of them 
was an Italian showman. His companions 
were a bear and a monkey. 


| 
and travelled all the way from Penzance to ; any rate, Captain Billy travelled by mail, 
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sitting peaceably beside him, whose outer) 
and tangible garment appeared to be of a 
furry texture, and that Billy—as a natural 
consequence of his assumed condition—was 
disposed to be sociable and communica- 
tive. 

The legend proceeds to state, that Billy 
made several unsuccessful attempts to engage 
the bear in conversation. 

We have hinted that the bear was taciturn. 
There was every excuse for his observing 
this apparently churlish demeanour. In the 
first place he was naturally ignorant of the 
English language. In the second, he laboured 
under the physical disadvantage of being 
muzzled. Billy, it may be fairly supposed, 
was not able to notice this physical incon- 
venience ; or it is probable that he would 
have treated the bear with greater consider- 
‘ation than he did. 

However, it took a long ‘time to offend 
Billy. He wanted totalk. Having exhausted 

eneral topics—in which the stranger might 
Be naturally indisposed to take an interest— 
the gallant but perhaps (well, yes, he must 
have been, so let us ‘consider the matter 
settled) intoxicated captain, proceeded to 
more personal questions. It struck him et 


he would start a delicate compliment to his| 
neighbour's taste and judgment in 2 


Now, to withstand that kind of blandishment 
one must be a bear indeed ! 

“Famous top-coat that o’ yourn, sir,” said 
Billy, admiringly smoothing the bear’s left 
shoulder. “Beautiful top-coat, to be sure.” 

The bear may have thought so too ; but, 
as has been shown, there were insurmount- 
able obstacles to his expressing an opinion 
upon that or any other subject. | 

“Gvod sort of coat that for the pits,” par 
sued ‘the undaunted Billy. “ Water ’d trickle 
off it just the very thing like off a oont’s* 
back. Wouldn’t it, now?” 

The bear was obstinately silent, and here, 
I'think, he was to blame. He might have 
grunted, at least. 

Bill-was not yet beaten. He pursued: 

“Exeuse my freedom, sir, as a poor man 
and a perfect stranger ; but might I ask what | 
would be the cost of a top-coat like that, 
for I should like to have one, if within 
means 7” 

Still the bear didn’t saya word. 

Captain Billy was now fairly ‘huffed. 
Human blood is apt to get warm down in 
those gaseous tin mines, and Billy ‘felt this 
was a poor return for his persistent civility. 
He opened and shut his hands, loosened his 
biceps muscles, and clutched at the air ‘as if 
meditating vengeance, ina Cornish manner, 
at the earliest opportunity. Having grasped 
and thrown a few imagmary foes over the 
back of the coach, and feeling himself in 
training for any encounter, Billy deliberately 
proceeded to provoke the bear by insult. 


a cont, reader, in West-country dialect, means a 
-mole. 
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He spoke at ‘that unoffending personage in 
the third person. 

“Well! I ain't a judge of breeding, per- 
haps, but it ain’t my idea of a gentleman!” 

Billy -was quite right. The bear was no 
gentleman. 

The showman here interposed. He fully 
understood the state of the case, which he 
had watched from itscommencement. Nurs- 
ing his monkey affectionately in his lap (and 
winking at the coachman and passengers), he 
said to Captain Billy—in pretty fair English 
—with a mischievous Italian smile,— 

“You must not be offended with him. 
He does not understand your language. He 
is a Russian.” 

“Rooshan, eh?” said Billy, rather exas- 
perated than pacified by the explanation. 
“Bra-ave, ugly chap, sure he is, too, Can 
her wrussel ?” 

“O, yes; the Russians are very fine 
wrestlers,” said the Italian. 

“Well! there’s wrusslers in Cornwall, 
too.” The wrathful Captain again clutched 
the air as he spoke. 

“You had better not try with him,” the 
showman went on. “He has one terrible grip.” 

“So they said of the Westmoreland man 
last winter, but I throwed him over my head, 
and could have done it with my hat on.” 

“Ah! but the Russians have one hug of 
their own.” 

“So’ve we; and it’s thought a good’un,” 
said Billy, tartly. 

And then I think Billy must have sought 
solace in the case-bottle, and fallen asleep, 
murmuring contemptuous defiance against 
the Rooshan nation collectively. 

History at any rate insists upon the fact, 
that at the first halting place, Captain Billy 
on descending, staggering or tumbling from 
the roof of the coach, knocked against his late 
neighbour, the bear, lately assisted by his 
master in descending to terra ‘firma, to the 
admiration of numerous bystanders, and be- 
came indignant at what ‘he conceived to be 
a fresh insult to the British flag at the hands 
of perfidious Museovy. Billy rushed blindly 
at his insulter, whom he seized by the 
shoulders, after the manner of his county, 
preparing to initiate him into the mysteries 
of the Cornish hug. 

The bear, of course, didn’t like this, and 
retaliated after the custom of his race and 
district. Equally, as a matter of course, 
Captain Billy ‘Tregear didn’t like that. 

“Here, I say,” Billy gasped, rapidly col- 
lapsing within the slowly closing hug of his 
adversary, “ this ain’t wrussling !” 

The bear was impervious to argument as 
on former occasions. To his horror, Billy 
felt sharp fangs entering a fleshy portion of 
his torso, It was a pity he had not better 
studied the Russian character. 

“Here, I say! You're a clau-ing me. 
This aiv’t fair! Help! Murder!” 

Billy’s eyes rolled wildly in search of pro- 
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pable rescue among the terror-stricken spec- 
tators. There was no help in sight. In the 
midst of his agony he looked upwards, and 
saw the Monkey, who had not yet been lifted 
from the seat:on the coach to which his 
master had tied him. There was hope yet. 
Victory had already decided against Billy. 
The British flag was nowhere. Prompt capi- 
tulation was the only safety. With the 
remnant of breath left to him, he screamed 
out imploringly to the Monkey :— 

“TI say, young gentleman, speak to your 
father in his own language, and tell him if 
he'll loose go I'll ax his pardon.” 

The story always finished here. At the 
time of my first becoming acquainted with it, 
Captain Billy Tregear was reported to be 
still alive and prosperous. I never learnt 
how he got out of Mr. Bear's clutches, and 
conjecture fails to suggest a probable means 
of his extrication. But I never like to in- 
quire too closely into the reality of good 
stories. They always come out from the fire 
of scrutiny, singed like Michaelmas geese, of 
their feathery glories. I have not yet got 
over the pain of discovering, a few months 
ago, that Rob Roy was not only a dirty sheep- 
stealer, but that he sold a fight to the English 
government in the great Scottish rebellion. 


MY LADY LUDLOW. 
CHAPTER THE TWELFTH, 


I am ashamed to say what feeling became 
strongest in my mind about this time. Next 
to the sympathy we all of us felt for my 
dear lady in her deep sorrow, I mean. For 
that was greater and stronger than anything 
else, however contradictory you may think 
it, when you hear all. 

It might arise from my being so far from 
well at the time, which produced a diseased 
mind in a diseased body; but I was abso- 
lately jealous for my father’s memory, when 
I saw how many signs of grief there were for 
my lord’s death, he having done next to 
nothing for the village and parish, which 
now changed, as it were, its daily course of 
life, because his lordship died in a far-off city. 
My father had spent the best years of his 
manhood in labouring hard, body and soul, 
for the people amongst whom he lived. His 
family, of course, claimed the first place in 
his heart; he would have been good for 
little, even in the way of benevolence, if they 
had not. But close after them he cared for 
his parishioners and neighbours. And yet, 
when he died, though the church-bells tolled, 
and smote upon our hearts with hard, fresh 
pain at every beat ; yet the sounds of every 
day life weut on, close pressing around us,— 
carts and carriages, street-cries, distant barrel- 
organs (the kindly neighbours kept them 
out of our street) :—life, active, noisy life, 
pressed on ‘our acute consciousness of Death, 
and jarred upon it as on a quick nerve, 

And when we went to church,—my father’s 
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own church,—though ‘the pulpit cushions 
were black, and many of the congregation 
had put on some humble symptom of mourn- 
ing, yet it did not alter the whole material 
aspect of the place. And yet what was 
Lord Ludlow’s relation to Hanbury, com- 
pared to my father’s work and place in —— ? 

O! it was very wicked in-me! I think if 
I had seen my lady,—if I had dared to ask 
to go to her, I should not have felt so miser- 
able, so discontented. But she sate in her 
own room, hung with black, all, even over 
the shutters. She saw no light but. that 
which was artificial ; candles, lamps,.and the 
like, for more than a month. Only Adams 
went near her. Mr. Gray was not admitted, 
though he eailed daily. Even Mrs, Medli- 
cott did not see her for near a fortnight. 
The sight of my lady’s griefs, or rather the 
recollection of it, made Mrs, Medlicott talk 
far more than was her wont. She told us, 
with many tears, and much gesticulation, 
even speaking German at times, when her 
English would not flow, that my lady sate 
there, a white figure in the middle of the 
darkened room; a shaded lamp near her, 
the light of which fell-on:an opened Bible,— 
the great family Bible. It was not opened 
at any chapter, nor consoling verse. It lay 
open at the page whereon was marked the 
births of her nine children. Five had died 
in infancy,—sacrificed to the cruel system 
which forbade the mother to suckle her 
babies. Four had lived longer; Urian had 
been the first to die, Ughtred-Mortimer, 
Earl Ludlow, the last. 

My lady did not cry, Mrs. Medlicott said. 
She was quite composed; very still, very 
silent. She put aside everything that sa- 
voured of mere business ; sent them to Mr. 
Horner, for that. But she was proudly 
alive to every possible form which might do 
honour to the last of her race. 

In those days, expresses were slow things : 
and forms still slower. ‘Before my lady’s 
directions could reach Vienna, my lord was 
buried. There was some talk (so Mrs. Med- 
licott said) about taking the body up, and 
bringing him to Hanbury. But his executors, 
—connections on the Ludlow side,-—demurred 
at this. If he were removed to England, he 
must be carried on to Scotland, and interred 
with his Monkshaven forefathers. My lady, 
deeply hurt, withdrew from the discussion 
before it degenerated to an unseemly contest. 
But all the more, for this understood mortifi- 
cation of my lady’s, did the whole village and 
estate of Hanbury assume every outward 
sign of mourning. The chureh-bells tolled 
morning and evening. The church itself was 
draped in black inside. Hatchments were 
placed everywhere, where hatchments could 
be put. All the tenantry spoke in hushed 
voices for more than a week, searcely daring 
to observe that all flesh, even that of an 
Earl Ludlow, and the last of the Hanburys, 
was but grass after all, The very Fighting 
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Lion closed its front door, front shutters it |'The heirs of both estates were, in the case of 
had none, and those who needed drink stole|the Monkshaven property, an Edinburgh 
in at the back, and were silent and maudlin | advocate, a far-away kinsman of my lord's; 
over their cups, instead of riotous and noisy.;the Hanbury property would go to the 
Miss Galindo’s eyes were swollen up with! descendants of a third son of the Squire 
erying, and she told me, with a fresh burst of | Hanbury in the days of Queen Anne. 
tears, that even humpbacked Sally had been | This complication of affairs was most 
found sobbing over her Bible, and using a grievous to Mr. Horner. He had always 
eee for the first time in her | been opposed to the mortgage ; had hated 
ife ; her aprons having hitherto stood her in| the payment of the interest, as obliging my 
the necessary stead, but not being sufficiently lady to practise certain economies, which, 
in accordance with etiquette, to be used/ though she took care to make them as per- 
when mourning over an earl’s premature | sonal as possible, he disliked as derogatory to 
decease. jthe family. Poor Mr, Horner! He was so 
lf it was in this way out of the Hall, “you ' cold and hard in his manner, so curt and 
might work it by the rule of three,” as Miss | decisive in his speech, that I don’t think we 





Galindo used to say, and judge what it was | 
in the Hall. We uone of us spoke but in a} 
whisper ; we tried not to eat, and indeed | 
the shock had been so really great, and we| 
did really care for my lady so much, that for 
some days we had but little appetite. But 
after that, I fear our sympathy grew weaker, 
while our flesh grew stronger. But we still| 
spoke low, and our hearts ached whenever | 
we thought of my lady sitting there alone in| 
in the darkened room, with the light ever 
falling on that one solemn page. 

We wished,—O how I wished that she) 
would see Mr, Gray! But Adams said she 
thought my lady ought to have a bishop | 
come to see her. Still no one had authority | 
enough to send for one. 

Mr. Horner all this time was suffering | 
as much as any one. He was too faithful 
a servant of the great Hanbury family, 
although now the family had dwindled down 
toa fragile old lady, not to mourn acutely 
over its probable extinction. He had, be- 
sides, a deeper sympathy and reverence with, 
and for, my lady in all things, than probably 
he ever cared to show, for his manners were 
always measured and cold. He suffered from 
sorrow. He also suffered from wrong. My 
lord’s executors kept writing to him con- 
tinually. My lady refused tv listen to mere 
business, saying she entrusted all to him. 
But the all was more complicated than I ever 
thoroughly understood.- As far as I com- 
res the case, it was something of this 

ind. There had been a mortgage raised on 
my lady’s property of Hanbury, to enable 
my lord, her husband, to spend money in 
cultivating his Scotch estates, after some | 
new fashion that required capital. As'| 
long as my lord, her son, lived, who was to| 
succeed to both the estates after her death, | 
this did not signify ; so she had said and felt; | 
aud she had refused to tuke any steps to| 
secure the repayment of capital, or even the | 





|Galindo did not name it again. 


any of us did him justice: Miss Galindo was 
almost the first, at this time, to speak a kind 
word of him, or to take thought of him at 
all, any farther than to get out of his way 
when we saw him approaching, 

“T don’t think Mr. Horner is well,” she 
said one day, about three weeks after we had 
heard of my lord’s death. “ He sits resting 
his head on his hand, and hardly hears me 
when I speak to him.” 

But I thought no more of it, as Miss 
My lady 
came amongst us once more. From elderly 
she had become old ; a little, frail, old lady, 
in heavy black drapery, never speaking about 
nor alluding to her great sorrow ; quieter, 
gentler, paler than ever before; aud her 
eyes dim with much weeping, never wit- 
nessed by mortal. 

She had seen Mr. Gray at the expiration 
of the month of deep retirement. But I do 
not think that even to him she had said one 
word of her own particular individual sorrow, 
All mention of it seemed buried deep for 
evermore. One day Mr. Horner sent word 
that he was too much indisposed to attend to 
his usual business at the Hall; but he wrote 
down some directions and requests to Miss 
Galindo, saying that he would be at his 
office early the next morning. ‘The next 
morning he was dead ! 

Miss Galindo told my lady. Miss Galindo 
herself cried plentifully, but my lady, although 
very much distressed, could uot ery. It 
seemed a physical impossibility, as if she had 
shed all the tears in her power. Moreover, I 
almost think her wonder was far greater that 
she herself lived than that Mr. Horner died, 
It was almost natural that so faithful a 
servant should break his heart when the 
family he belonged to lost their stay, their 
heir, and their last hope. 

Yes! Mr. Horner was a faithful servant. 
I do not think there are many so faithful 











payment of the interest of the mortgage from! now ; but, perhaps, that is an old woman's 
the possible representatives and possessors of fancy of mine. When his will came to be 
the Scotch estates, to the possible owner of | examined, it was discovered that soon after 
the Hanbury property ; saying it ill became| Harry Gregson’s accident Mr. Horner had 
her to calculate on the contingency of her|left the few thousands (three, I think,) of 
son’s death, which he was possessed, in trust for Harry's 

But he had died, childless, unmarried.| benefit, desiring his executors to see that the 
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lad was well educated in certain things, for | keeping a woman out of harm’s way at any 


which Mr. Horner had thought that he had 
shown especial aptitude; and there was a 
kind of implied apology to my lady in one 
sentence, where he stated that Harry’s lame- 
ness would prevent his being ever able to 
gain his living by the exercise of any mere 
bodily faculties, “as had been wished by a 
lady whose wishes he, the testator, was 
bound to regard.” 

But there was a codicil to the will, dated 
since Lord Ludlow’s death—ieebly written 
by Mr. Horner himself, as if in preparation 
only for some more formal manner of be- 
quest ; or, perhaps, only as a mere temporary 
arrangement till he could see a lawyer, and 
have a fresh will made. In this he revoked 
his previous bequest to Harry Gregson. He 
only left two hundred pounds to Mr, Gray to 
be used, as that gentleman thought best, for 
Henry Gregson’s benefit, With this one ex- 
ception, he bequeathed all the rest of his 
suvings to my lady, with a hope that they 
might form a nest-egg, as it were, towards 
the paying off of the mortgage which had 
been such a grief to him during his life, I 
may not repeat all this in lawyer’s phrase ; I 
heard it through Miss Gulindo, and she 
might make mistakes. Though, indeed, she 
was very clear-headed, and soon earned the 
respect of Mr. Smithson, my lady’s lawyer 
fron Warwick. Mr. Smithson knew Miss 
Galindo a little before, both personally and 
by reputation; but I don’t think he was 
prepared to find her installed as steward’s 
clerk, and, at first, he was inclined to treat 
her, in this capacity, with polite contempt. 
But Miss Galindo was both a lady and a 
spirited, sensible woman, and she could put 
aside her self-indulgence in eccentricity of 
speech and manner whenever she chose. 
Nay more ; she was usually so talkative, that 
if she had not been amusing and warm- 
hearted, one might have thought her weari- 
some occasionally, But, tomeet Mr, Smithson, 
she came out daily in her Sunday gown ; she 
said no more than was required in answer to 
his questions ; her books and papers were in 
thorough order, and methodically kept ; her 
statements of matters-of-fact accurate, and to 
be relied on, She was amusingly conscious 
of her victory over his contempt of a woman- 
clerk and his pre-conceived opinion of her 
unpractical eccentricity. 

“Let me alone,” said she, one day when 
she came in to sit awhile with me. “That 
man is a good man—a sensible man—and, I 
have no doubt, he is a good lawyer; but he 
can’t fathom women yet. I make no doubt 
he'll go back to Warwick, and never give 
credit again to those people who made him 
think me half-cracked to lente with. O, my 
dear, he did! He showed it twenty times 
Worse than my poor dear master ever did. 
It was a form ‘to be gone through to please 
my lady, and, for her sake, he would hear 
my statements and see my books. It was 


a —_— — — a 


rate to let her fancy herself useful. 1 read 
the man, And, I am thankful to say, he 
cannot read me, At least, only one side of 
me. When I see an end to be gained, I can 
behave myself accordingly. Here was a man 
who thought that a woman in a black silk 
gown was a respectable, orderly kind of per- 
son; and [ was a woman in a black silk 
gown. He believed that a woman could 
not write straight lines, and required a man 
to tell her that two and two made four, I 
was not above ruling my bovks, and had 
Cocker a little more at my fingers’ ends than 
he had, But my greatest triumph has been 
holding my tongue. He would have thought 
nothing of my books, or my sums, or m 

black silk gown, if I had spoken unasked, 
So I have buried more sense in my bosom 
these ten days than ever I have uttered in 
the whole course of my life before. I have 
been so curt, so abrupt, so abominably dull, 
that Pll answer for it he thinks me worthy 
to be a man. But I must go back to him, 
my dear, so good-bye to conversation and 
you,” 

But though Mr. Smithson might be satis- 
fied with Miss Galindo, Iam afraid she was 
the only part of the affair with which he was 
content. Everything else went wrong. I 
could not say who told me so—but the con- 
viction of this seemed to pervade the house, 
I never knew how much we had all looked 
up to the silent, gruff Mr. Horner for deci- 
sions until he was gone. My lady herself 
was a pretty good woman of business, as. 
women of business go, Her father, seeing 
that she would be the heiress of the Han- 
bury property, had given her a training 
which was thought unusual in those days, 
and she liked to feel herself queen regnant, 
and to have to decide in all cases between 
herself and her tenantry. But, perhaps, Mr. 
Horner would have doue it more wisely ; not 
but what she always attended to him at last, 
She would begin by saying pretty clearly and 
promptly what she would have done, and 
what she would not have done. If Mr, 
Horner approved of it, he bowed, and set 
about obeying her directly ; if he disapproved 
of it, he bowed, and lingered so long before 
he obeyed her, that she forced his opinion 
out of him with her “ Well, Mr. Horner ! 
aud what have you to say against it?” For 
she always understood his silence as well as 
if he had spoken. But the estate was pressed 
for ready money, and Mr, Horner had growa 
gloomy and languid since the death of his 
wife, and even his own personal affairs were 
not in the order in which they had been a 
year or two before, for his old clerk had 
gradually become superannuated, or, at any 
rate, unable by the superfluity of his own 
energy and wit to supply the spirit that was 
wanting in Mr, Horner. — 

Day afier day Mr. Smithson seemed to 
grow more fidgety, more aunoyed at the 
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state of affairs. Like every one else employed 
by Lady Ludlow, as far as I could learn, he 
had an hereditary tie to the Hanbury family. 
As long as the Smithsons had been lawyers, 
they had been lawyers to the Hanburys; 
always coming in on all great family occa- 
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to live with me at present, I stand pledged, | 
[I cannot go back from my word, Mr, | 
We had better talk no more of 


Smithson. 
this.” 

As she spoke, she entered the room where 
Ilay. She and Mr. Smithson were coming 


sions, and better able to understand the cha-| for some papers contained in ‘the bureau, 


racters, and connect the links of what had 


onee been a large and scattered family, than | 
|he must have been aware that I had over- 


any individual thereof had ever been. 


As long as a man was at the head of the | 


Hanburys, the lawyers had simply acted as 
servants, and had only given their advice 
when it was required. But they had assumed 
a different position on the memorable occa- 
sion of the mortgage: they had remonstrated 
against it. My lady had resented this re- 
monstrance, and a slight, unspoken coolness 
had existed between her and the father of 
this Mr. Smithson ever since. 

Iwas very sorry for my lady. Mr. Smith- 
son was inclined to blame Mr. Horner for 
the disorderly state in which he found some 
of the outlying farms, and for the deficiencies 
in ‘the annual payment of rents. Mr. Smith- 
son had too much good feeling to put this 
blame into words; but my lady’s quick 
instinct led her to reply to a thought, the 
existence of which she perceived ; and she 
quietly told the truth, and explained how she 





had interfered repeatedly to prevent Mr. 
Horner from taking certain desirable steps, | 
which were discordant to her hereditary sense 
of right and wrong between landlord and 
tenant. She also spoke of the want of ready 
money as a misfortune that could be remedied 
by more economical personal expenditure on 


her own part ; by which individual saving it | 
was possible that a reduction of fifty pounds | 


a year might have been accomplished. But | 
as soon as Mr. Smithson touched on larger | 
economies, such as either affected the welfare | 
of others, or the honour and standing of the! 
at House of Hanbury, she was inflexible. | 

er establishment consisted of somewhere | 
about forty servants, of whom nearly as many 
as twenty were unable to perform their work 
properly, and yet would have been hurt if 
they had been dismissed; so they had the 
credit of fulfilling duties, while my lady paid | 
and kept their substitutes. Mr. Smithson | 
made a calculation, and would have saved | 
some hundreds a-year by pensioning these 
old servants off. But my lady would not 
hear of it. Then, again, I know privately 
that he urged her to allow some of us to 
return to our homes. Bitterly we should 
have regretted the separation from Lady 
Ludlow; but we would have gone back 
glady, had we known at the time that her 
circumstances required it. But she would| 
not listen to the proposal for a moment. 

“Tf I cannot act justly towards everyone, I 
will give up a plan which has been a source 
of much satisfaction ; at least, I will not| 
carry it out to such an extent in future. 
to these young ladies, who do me the favour 


} 





But | 


They did not know I was there, and Mr, 
Smithson started a little when he saw me, as 


heard something. But my lady did not 
change a muscle of her face. All the world 
might overhear her kind, just, pure sayings, 
and she had no fear of their misconstruction, 
She came up to me, and kissed me on the 
forehead, and then went to search for the 
required papers. 

“T rode over the Conington farms yester- 
day,my lady. I must say I was quite grieved 
to see the condition they are in ; all the land 
that is not waste is utterly exhausted with 
working successive white crops. Not a pinch 
of manure laid on the ground for years. [ 


|must say that a greater contrast could never 


have been presented than that between 
Harding’s farm and the next fields—fences in 
perfect order, rotation crops, sheep eating 
down the turnips on the waste lands—every- 
thing that could be desired.” 

“ Whose farm is that ?” asked my lady. 

“Why, I am sorry to say, it was on none 
of your ladyship’s that I saw such good 
methods adopted. I hoped it was. I stopped 
my horse to inquire. A queer-looking man, 
sitting on his horse like a tailor, watching 
his men with a couple of the sharpest eyes [ 
ever saw, and dropping his h’s at every word, 
answered my question, and told me it was 
his. I could not go on asking him who he 
was ; but I fell into conversation with him, 
and I gathered that he had earned some 
money in trade in Birmingham, and had 
bought the estate (five hundred acres, I think 
he said,) on which he was born, and now was 
setting himself to cultivate it in downright 
earnest, going to Holkham and Woburn, and 
half the country over, to get himself up on 
the subject.” 

“Tt would be Brookes, that dissenting 
baker from Birmingham,” said my lady, in 
her most icy tone. “Mr. Smithson, I am 
sorry I have been detaining you so long, but 
I think these are the letters you wished 
to see.” 

If her ladyship thought by this speech to 
quench Mr, Smithson she was mistaken. 
Mr. Smithson just looked at the letters, and 
went on with the old subject. 

“ Now, my lady, it struck me that if you 
had such a man to take poor Horner's place, 
he would work the rents and the land round 
most satisfactorily. I should not despair of 
inducing this very man to undertake the 
work. I should not mind speaking to him 
myself on the subject, for we got capital 
friends over a snack of luncheon that he 
asked me to share with him.” 
































‘Chatles Ditkens., 


Latly Ludlow fixed her-eyes‘on Mr. Smith-’ 


gon as he spoke, and never took them off his 
face until he had ended. She was silent a 
minute before she spoke. 

“You are very good, Mr. Smithson, but I 
need not trouble you with any such arrange- 
ments. I am going to write this afternoon 
to’'Captain James, a friend of one of my sons, 
who has, I hear, been severely wounded at 
Trafalgar,'to request him to ‘honour me by 
accepting Mr. Horner’s situation.” 

“A Captain James! A captain in the 
navy! going to manage your Ilnadyship’s 
estate!” 

“Tf he-will'be so kind. I shall esteem it 
a condescension on his part; but I hear that 
he will ‘have to resign his profession, his state 
of health is so bad, and a eountry life is 
especially prescribed for him. Iam in some 
hopes of tempting him here, asT learn he has 
but little to depend on if he gives up his 
profession.” 

“A Captain James! an invalid captain!” 


“You think I am asking too great a| 


favour,” continued my lady. (I never could 
tell how far it was simplicity, or how far a 
kind of innocent malice, that made her mis- 
interpret Mr. Smithson’s words and looks as 
she did.) 
only a commander, and his pension will be 
but small. I may be able, by offering him 


country air and a healthy oecupution, to! 
| curious as possible to see him, and to know 


restore him to health.” 

“Occupation ! 
a sailor is to manage lanl? 
tenants will laugh him 'to scorn.” 

“My tenants, [ trust, will not behave so ill 
as to laugh at any one I choose to set over 
them. Captain James has had experience in 
managing men. He has remarkable prac- 
tical talents, and great common sense, as I 
hear from everyone. But, whatever he may 
be, the affair rests between him and myself. 
I can only ‘say I shall esteem myself for- 
tunate if he comes.” 

There was no more to be ‘said, after my 
lady spoke in this manner. I had heard her 


who had been very kind to her son Urian. 
Ithought I remembered then, that she had 
mentioned that his family circumstances 
were not very prosperous. But, I confess, 
that little as I knew of the management of 
land, I quite sided with Mr. Smithson. He, 
silently prohibited from again speaking to my 
lady on the subject, opened his mind to Miss 
Galindo, from whom I was pretty sure to 
hear all the opinions and news of the house- 
hold and village. She had taken a great 
fancy to me, beeause she said I talked so 
agreeably. 
80'well. 
“Well, have you heard the news,” she 
gan, “about this Captain James? A 
sailor,—with a wooden leg, I have no doubt. 
What would the poor, dear, deceased master 


| ‘have said to it, if he had known who was to 
tee - = —— — ~ 
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“But he is not a post-captain, | 


My lady, may I ask how | 
Why, your | 


I believe it was'because I listened | 
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be his successor? My dear, I have often 
thought of the postman’s ‘bringing me a 
letter as one of the pleasures I shall miss in 
heaven. But, really, I think Mr. Horner may 
be thankful he has got out of ‘the reach of 
news; or else he would hear of Mr. Smith- 
son’s having made up to the Birmingham 
baker, and of this one-legged Captain, coming 
to dot-and-go-one over the estate. I sup- 
pose he will look after the labourers through 
a spy-glass. I only hope he won't stick in 
the mud with his wooden leg ; for I, for one, 
won't help him out, Yes, I would,” said 
she, correcting herself; “I would, ‘for my 
lady’s sake.” 

* But are you sure he has a wooden leg?” 
asked I. “TI heard Lady Ludlow tell Mr. 
Smithson about him, and she only spoke of 
him as wounded.” 

“ Well, sailors are almost always wounded 
in the leg. Look at Greenwich Hospital ! 
I should ‘say there were twenty one-legged 
pensioners to one without an arm there. 
But say he has got half-a-dozen legs, what is 
he to do with managing land? I shall think 
him very impudent if he comes, taking ad- 
vantage of my lady’s kind heart.” 

However, come he did. Ina month from 
that time the carriage was sent to meet Cap- 
tuin James ; just as three years before it had 
been sent to meet me. His coming had been 
so much talked about that we were all as 


how so unusual an experiment, as it seemed 
to us, would answer. But, before I tell you 
anything about our new agent, [ must speak 
of something quite as interesting, and I really 
tliink quite as important. And this was my 
Jady’s making friends with Harry Gregson, 
I do believe she did it for Mr. Horner's sake ; 
but of course I can only conjecture why my 
lady did anything. But 1 heard one day 
from Mary Legard that my lady had sent 
for Harry to come and see her, if he was 
well enough to walk so far; and the next 
day he was shown into the room he had been 


|in onee before under such unlucky circum- 
mention Captain James before, as a middy | 


stances, 


The lad looked pale enough, as he stood 


| propping himself up on his crutch, and the 


instant my lady saw him, she bade John 
Footman place.a stool for him to sit down 
upon while she spoke to him. It might be 
his paleness that gave his whole face a more 
retined and gentle look ; but I suspect it was 
that the boy was apt to take impressions, and 
that Mr. Horner's grave, dignitied ways, and 
Mr. Gray’s tender and quiet manners, had 
altered him; and then the thoughts of 
iliness and death seem to turn many of us 
into gentlemen and gentlewomen, as long as 
such thoughts are in our minds. We cannot 
speak loudly or angrily at such times; we 
are not apt to be eager about mere worldly 
things, for our very awe at our quickened 
sense of the nearness of the invisible world, 
makes us calm and serene about the petty 
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trifles of to-day. At least, 1 know that was 
the explanation Mr. Gray once gave me of 
what we all thought the great improvement 
in Harry Gregsou’s way of behaving. 

My lady hesitated so long about what she 
had best say, that Harry grew a little 
frightened at her silence. <A few mouths 


ago it would have surprised me more than it | 


did now ; bat since my lord her son’s death, 
she had seemed altered in many ways,— 
more uncertain and distrustful of herself, as 
it were. 

At last she said, and I think the tears 
were in her eyes: “My poor little fellow, 
you have hai a narrow escape with your life 
since I saw you last.” 

To this there was nothing to be said but 
“Yes ;” and again there was silence. 

“And you have lost a good, kind friend, 
in Mr. Horner.” 

The boy’s lips worked, and I think he 
said, “Please, don’t.” But I can’t be sure ; 
at any rate, my lady went on: 

“ And so have I,—a good, kind friend, he 
was to both of us; and to you he wished to 
show his kindness in even a more generous 
way than he has done. Mr. Gray has told 
you about his legacy to you, has he not ?” 

There was no sign of eager joy on the lad’s 
face, as if he realised the power and pleasure 
of having what to him must have seemed 
like a fortune. 

“Mr. Gray said as how he had left me a 
matter of money.” 

“Yes, he has left 
pounds,” 

“ But I would rather have had him alive, 
my lady,” he broke out, sobbing as if his 
heart would break. 

“ My lad,I believe you. We would rather 
have had our dead alive, would we not; and 
there is nothing in money that can comfort 
us for their loss, But you know—Mr. Gray 
has told you—who has appointed us all our 
times to die. Mr. Horner was a good, just 
man ; and has done well and kindly, both by 
me and you. You perhaps do not know” 
(and now I understood what my lady had 
been making up her mind to say to Harry, 
all the time she was hesitating how to begin) 
“that Mr. Horner, at one time, meant to 


you two hundred 


leave you a great deal more ; probably all he | 
had, with the exception of a legacy to his old | 


clerk, Morrison. But he knew that this 
estate—on which my forefathers had lived 
for six hundred years—was in debt, and that 
I had no immediate chance of paying off this 
debt ; and yet he felt that it was a very sad 
thing for an old property like this to belong 
in part to those other men, who had lent the 
money. You understand me, I think, my 
_— man?” said she, questioning Harry's 
ace, 

He had left off crying, and was trying to 
understand with all his might and main; 
and I think he had got a pretty good general 
idea of the state of affairs; though probably 
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he was puzzled by the term “the estate 
being in debt.” But he was sufliciently 
interested to want my lady to go on; and he 
nodded his head at her, to signify this to her, 
“So Mr, Horner took the money which he 
once meant to be yours, and has left the 
greater part of it to me, with the intention ot 
helping me to pay off this debt I have told 
you about, It will go a long way, and J 
shall try hard to save the rest, and then [I 
shall die happy in leaving the land free from 
debt.” She paused. “But I shall not die 
happy in thinking of you. I do not know if 
having money, or even having a great estate 
and much honour, is a good thing for any of 
us. But God sees fit that some of us should 
be called to this condition, and it is our dut 
| ; 
}then to stand by our posts, like brave 
| soldiers. Now, Mr. Horner intended you to 
}have this money first. I shall only call it 
| borrowing it from you, Harry Gregson, if I 
take it and use it to pay off the debt, I 
| shall pay Mr. Gray interest on this money, 
| because he is to stand as your guardian, as it 
were, till you come of age; and he must fix 
what ought to be done with it, 80 as to fit 
you for spending the principal rightly when 
the estate can repay it you. I suppose, now, 
it will be right for you to be educated. That 
will be another snare that will come with 
your money. But have courage, Harry, 
Both education and money may be used 
rightly, if we only pray against the tempta- 
tions they bring with them.” 
Harry could make no answer, though I am 
sure he understood it all. My lady wanted 
to get him to talk to her a little, by way of 


becoming acquainted with what was passin. 
becoming acq ted with what 


in his mind; and she asked him what he 
would like to have done with his money, if 
he could have part of it now? To sucha 
simple question, involving no talk about feel- 
ings, his auswer came readily enough. 

* Build a cottage for futher, with stairs in 


wish. Father saw all the stones lying quar- 
Gray had paid for them all himself. And 
Father said he would work night and day, 
and little Tommy should carry mortar, if the 
parson would let him, sooner than that he 


word,” : 

Harry knew nothing of my lady's part in 
the affair; that was very clear. My lady 
kept silence. 

“If I might have a piece of my money, I 
would buy land from Mr. Brookes, he has 
got a bit to sell just at the corner of Hendon 

ane, and I would give it to Mr. Gray ; and, 


erhaps, if your ladyship thinks I may be 
earned again, I might grow up into the 
schoolmaster.” 

“You are a good boy,” said my lady. 
« But there are more things to be thought of 
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it, and give Mr. Gray a school-house. OQ, | 
father does so want Mr, Gray for to have his | 





ried and hewn on Farmer Hale’s land; Mr. | 


should be fretted and frabbed as he was, with | 
no one giving him a helping hand or a kind | 
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jn carrying out such a plan than you ar¢| “No,” Miss Galindo said ; “ my own dear 
aware of, However, it sball be tried.” lady, you may be as angry with me as you 
“The school, my lady?” I exclaimed,) like, but don’t offer me money. Think of 
| almost thinking she did not know what she | six-and-twenty years ago, and poor Arthur, 
was saying. and as you were to me then! Besides, I 
“Yes, the school, For Mr. Horner’s sake,| wanted money—I don’t disguise it—for a 
| for Mr. Gray’s sake, and last, not least, for| particular purpose; and when I found that 
this lad’s sake, I will give the new plan a} (God bless you for asking me!) I could do 
trial. Ask Mr. Gray to come up to me this| you a service, I turned it over in my mind, 
afternoon about the land he wants. He/| and I gave up one plan and took up another, 
need not go to a dissenter for it. And tell|and it’s all settled now. Bessy is to leave 
| your father he shall have a good share in the| school and come and live with me. Don’t, 
Puilding of it, and Tommy shall carry the ‘aay offer me money again. You don’t 
| mortar.” now how glad I have been to do anything 
“And I may be schoolmaster?” asked|for you. Have not I, Margaret Dawson ? 
| Harry, eagerly. Did you not hear me say, one day, I would 
“We'll see about that,” said my lady,| cut off my hand for my lady ; for am I a 
| amused. “It will be some time before that) stock or a stone, that I should forget kind- 
plan comes to pass, my little fellow.” ness? O,I have been so glad to work for you. 
And now to return to Captain James.| And.now Bessy is coming here; and no one 
| My first account of him was from Miss| knows anything about her, as if she had 
Galindo, | done anything wrong, poor child.” 
“He ’s not above thirty ; and I must just} “Dear Miss Galindo,” replied my lady, 
_ pack up my pens and my paper, and be off; | “I will never ask you to take money again, 
| for it would be the height of impropriety fur| Only I thought it was quite understood be- 
| me to be staying here as his clerk. It was) tween us. And, you know, you have taken 
| all very well in the old master’s days. But | money for a set of morning wrappers, before 
here am J, not fifty till mext May, and this| now.” 
young, unmarried man, who is not even a| _ “ Yes, my lady; but that was not confi- 
widower! O, there would be no end of}dential. Now I was so proud to have some- 
gossip. Besides, he looks as askance at me| thing to do for you confidentially.” 
| asIdoathim, My black silk gown had no} “But who is Bessy?” asked my lady. 
effect, He’s afraid I shall marry him. But | “I do not understand who she is, or why she 
I won’t ; he may feel himself quite safe from|is to come and live with you. Dear Miss 
that. And Mr. Smithson has been recom-| Galindo, you must honour me by being con- 
mending a clerk to my lady. She would far| fidential with me in your tura !” 
rather keep me on; but I can’t stop. 1) —————— 
r ( . ® . ” 
eally could not think it proper CHIP. 





“What sort of a looking man is he ?” 

“O, nothing particular, Short, and brown, | 17 
and sunburnt. I did not think it became me THE TRADESCANTS. 
to look at him. Well, now for the night- REFERRING to the article on the Growth of 
caps. I shaquid have grudged any one else Our Gardens,* a correspondent writes 3 “A 
doing them, for I have got such a pretty | Very curious record of the Tradescant family is 
pattern ! ” | to be found in the Diary of Elias Ashmole, the 

But, when it came to Miss Galindo’s leaving, founder of the museum which bears his name 
there was a great misunderstanding between at Oxford ; but which, I think, would have 
her and my lady. Miss Galindo had imagined | been with more justice called after that of the 
that my lady had asked her as a favour to Tradescants, of whose collection of rarities 
copy the letters, and enter the accounts, and| Ashmole became possessed, and, as it would 
had agreed to do the work without a notion| @ppear, not by the most honest means. 
of being paid for so doing. She had now and| Nothing seems to be certainly known of 
then grieved over a very profitable order for| Tradescant’s early life, or even of the place of 
needlework passing out of her hands without his birth. He is supposed to have been a 
her having time to do it, because of her refugee from Holland ; and, for this reason, to 
occupation at the Hall; but she had never have assumed the name by which he was 
hinted this to my lady, but gone on cheer- generally known in this his adopted country. 
fally at her writing as long as her clerkship | At all events, Meopham, in Kent (the parish 
was required. My lady was annoyed that of which I am the incumbent), claims the 
she had not made her intention of paying honour of having been for some years his 
Miss Galindo more clear in the first conver- | habitat. Here he married, and here a son 
sation she had had with her; but I suppose | W48 born to him, as the parish registers 
that she had been too delicate to be very clearly testify. From hence he appears to 
explicit with regard to money matters; and | have migrated to Lambeth ; having been 
now Miss Galin io was quite hurt at my lady’s called into the service of King Charles the 
wanting to pay her for what she had done in| First, to whom he had probably been recom- 
such right-down good-will, ~~ -s * Za Number 430, 
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mended’ by the travels he had undertaken in | special cireumstances—he must accommodate 
many distant countries, in pursuit of his| himself to their requirements in either cases 
favourite study of natural history, and par-| If an Indian atmosphere is not likely to 
ticularly of botany. He was employed by) descend and cover the United Kingdom with 
his royal patron in laying out the palace| its burning breath, at least a portion of the 
gardens at Lambeth and elsewhere, After life of the United Kingdom is certain to 
his death—or, it may be, during his travels— | have to encounter an Indian elimate ; and | 
the younger Tradescant appears to have held no one will hesitate to allow that there may 
the office of royal gardener, as I have in my | be two ways of passing the ordeal: one foolia 
possession a warrant ‘to paye unto Mr. | and disastrous, the other prudent and com- 
Johu Tradescant the sume of fortie pounds, | paratively safe. 
to be issued upon accompte for worke to be| When all went smoothly in India, public 
don for amending the walks in the Vineyard | attention was rarely turned to the way in 
Garden and for worke to be don in the| Which our neighbours were subjugating a 
ardens at Oatlands, and for repairing the | semi-barbarous and fanatic people, of non- 
jowling green there in.’ The signatures of | Christian creed, with strong defences in the 
Pembroke, Salisbury, W. Saynsell, and | nature of their climate, and in’ an illimitable 
others, are appended to this original docu- desert into which to retreat and wage 
ment, which is addressed ‘To our verie loving | Parthian war. If these things were men- 
friend, Thomas Fauconbridge, Esq., Receiver- | tioned at all, it was almost always for the pur- 
general, &c.;’ and at the back is the receipt | pose of criticism and blame. ‘This is not the 
of John Tradescant, with his autograph, and | occasion to speculate on what would have 
the date, ‘ vicesimo primo die April, 1648.’ | been the condition of the Mediterranean 
“These few facts might prove interesting, | 4nd the south of Europe during the last few 
and might meet the eye of some who may | years, if the Deys and Emperors of Tunis, 
have it in their power to communicate more | Algiers, and Morocco, had been allowed to | 
at large concerning two individuals who, in| ave their own way unchecked; but now | 
their day, laboured assiduously to advance | that our [udian troubles have shown us that | 
those pursuits which have since become the| We, too, have treacherous and bloodthirsty | 
delight of so many, and have served to en-| p»gans to deal with, it is impossible not to | 








large the knowledge and increase the happi- 
ness of mankind.” 


TRAINING FOR THE TROPICS. 


Tr has been hot, for some time past, in| 
London ; it has been hotter still, elsewhere, | 
in places about which we often read in‘ the 
newspapers, and which interest us greatly as 
their fortunes rise and fall in the barometer 
of calm or tempest, insurrection or obedience, 
peace or war, plenty or famine. The present 
summer serves to insinuate a suspicion 
which we are not accustomed to entertain at 
home, that heat may have some connection 
with political power, and that temperature 
may modify the conduct of a colony, both 
before and after its settlement or its con-| 
quest. 

Supposing that.this sunny season were only | 








be struck with the parallelism of much that | 
has oecurred, and is occurring in Algerig | 
and in India, The Algerian conquest is, | 
in many respects, an abridged epitome a | 


| illustration of the Indian one (with no grand | 


insurrection as yet); the area and the scale | 
of conquest are both much smaller ; the 
amount of population to be managed greatly | 
inferior ; the lapse of time from the outset 
of the enterprise is considerably shorter. | 
The points of resemblance and analogy, how- 
ever, are frequent and prominent. For one | 
party, therefore, to note how the other has | 
condueted his affairs, is merely the prudence | 
of an observing man who takes a hint from | 
the success of others, and receives a warning | 
from their failure, 

Of the: many works published on Algeria 
by returned officers, one of the most interest | 
ing, because the most applicable to our own 
affairs, is that intitled Souvenirs d’un Chef 


the precursor of an equinoctial summer,|de Bureau Arabe, by Ferdinand Hugonnet; 
—that September and October next, instead | whose very start in colonial life reminds us 
of breezy days and dewy nights, were to| of the début of our own cadets. He was a 
come laden with stifling siroccos and parch-| plain lieutenant when he was called to the 
ing droughts,—what would be the best office of Chef de Bureau on one of the fron- 
method of preparing ourselves to resist and| tiers of Algeria, in a circle inhabited by 
endure them? How should we act, under | restless mountain tribes, who were constantly 
such circumstances, if upon our healthy | at strife with their neighbours; He imme- 
action depended the salvation of our lives, | diately set to work to master the people he 
the protection of our homes and our terri-| had to govern, not only by force, but also 
tory, or even only the proper harvesting of | by justice, by kindness, energy, and disin- 
the daily necessaries of our subsistence and | terested conduct. He resolved to employ his 
our trade? But, it comes to pretty much| whole time and talents to make himself the 
the same, whether certain special circum-| universal centre in which all passions and all 
stances come down upon a map, or whether! strength should converge, to receive his sole 
& man goes to meet and rush into the certain! direction. To attain that object he had to 
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acquire a knowledge of the rude language of 
these mountaineers, to speak their patois, 
and, moreover, to give public proof of incon- 
testable courage. Finally to show them, in 


public sittings, which he proposed to hold, | 


that, he was cognisant of all their social 
habits ; of all the tales that affected their self- 
esteem, and of the previous history of the 


pore groups of the whole population. | 


n a few months he had obtained success ; 


and, five years afterwards, being called 


to fill other functions, he was suiliciently 
master of the spirit of his Arabs to induce 
important 


them to undertake industrial 
works, 

Passing by the administrative. system 
which the French apply to their Algerian 
possessions, and which is well worth at least 
the study of our Indian statesmen, we will 
confine ourselves to Monsieur Hugonnet’s 
record of the way in which military men, 
both officers and soldiers, are obliged to 
be inured to fatigue. He personally wit- 
nessed what he describes ; and he divides the 
career of the French army in Africa, from 
eighteen hundred and thirty to the present 
date, into three distinct phases. The first 
period (answering to the era of Clive in 
Hindostan), is especially the warlike epoch ; 
during which there were the greatest num- 
ber of partial combats; of dangers arising 
from the struggle with the indigenous. in- 
habitants, The want of sufticient resources, 
and the ignorance of the generals—who had 
not yet discovered the mode of warfare most 
suitable to the situation—were the principal 
causes of the events which took place during 
the first. nine or ten years, The annals of 
Algeria are filled with little else than detach- 
ments surprised, supplies carried off, posts 
planted too far apart, or defended by feeble 
garrisons becoming daily weaker from the 
active pressure of the enemy, from disease 
and from the want of provisions and re- 
gular communications with the principal 
towns, But, as soon as General Bugeaud, 
the commander-in-chief, had taught the 
African army what henceforward must be the 
covstitution of the war in Algeria, the state 
of things, although retaining its distinctive 
character of an armed struggle, nevertheless 
changed its aspect in this respect ;—that the 
conquering race definitely took the upper 
hand over the hostile natives of the country, 
and established incontestably its warlike 
superiority. We hope that we have arrived 
at exactly this very same point with the 
Indian insurrection. During the second 
period, of about five, years, the French army 
in Africa had to endure very great fatigue. 

his epoch is characterised by extraordinary 
marches, The enemy, who offered no, serious 
resistance hardly anywhere, had to be cease- 
lessly pursued ; and their extremely rapid 
Movements compelled the French to perform 

most painful and diflicult changes of 
Place, From eighteen hundred and foxty- 


i 
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seven up to the present time, the army of 
Africa has been principally employed in the 
execution of great civil-engineeriug works, 
and in finishing the conquest. of the Kabyle 
masses, ‘Lhe corresponding period, in. India, 
is still before us, 

But we cannot allow Monsieur Hugonnet 
to relate the superhuman efforts which his 
men were gradually trained to make, with- 
out first giving some idea of the resisting 


|race, as sketched by General Daumas, who 


knew them thoroughly. The Arab of the 
Desert is the real warrior, and the last to be 
subdued ; although even his existence depends 
on supplies of corn from the Tell or cultivated 





country, which Tell and its inhabitants he 
despises utterly. By the Arab of the Desert, 
the lord of the tent, is meant he who, leading 
a wandering life, is never more than a fort- 
night or three weeks without a change of 
dwelling-place, and who goes only once @ 
year to the tiresome Tell to purchase corn. 
‘This cavalier, hunter, and warrior combined, 
is a man of dry and wiry constitution, with 
sunburnt countenance and well-proportioned 
limbs, tall, but nevertheless setting but little 
value on the advantages of lofty stature— 
“the skin of a lion on the back of a cow”— 
unless it be accompanied by address, agility, 
good health, vigour, and, above all, by courage. 
Still, while esteeming courage thus highly, he 
pities, but never despises or insults, those 
who have “no liver.” It is not their fault. 
Allah has not willed it. The Desert Arab 
practises extreme sobriety ; but, accommodat- 
ing himself to all sorts of circumstances, he 
will not neglect any opportunity of feasting 
luxuriously and plentifully. His daily food 
is simple and unvaried; but he knows how 
to entertain his guests worthily when occasion 
requires. When el-ouda, or the annual féte 
of a friendly tribe arrives, he will not ine 
sult his acquaintance by neglecting to join 
them; and, were it eighty or a hundred 
miles off, go there he must, to fill his 
stomach and cheer his friends. On the 
other hand, they are well aware that he will 
cheerfully return the compliment, and that 
they have not to do with a rascally towne 
trader, the whole amount of whose hospitality 
consists in the offer of four feet square as a 
sitting place, a pipe of tobacco, and a cup of 
coffee, sugared or not, after abundance of 
preliminary speech, j 
With the Arab of the Desert everything 
concurs to a, powerful manifestation of ex- 
terior life. He is sinewy, hardened, sober, 
although occasionally of vigorous appetite. 
His visual power is sure and piercing, At five 
or six miles’ distance, he boasts that he can 
distinguish a man from a woman ; at ten or 
twelve miles, a drove of camels from a flock of 
sheep. Nor is this empty brag; the extent and 
clearness of his sight are attained, as with 
sailors, by the incessant habit of looking over 
immense and naked areas. Nevertheless, dis- 
eases of the eyes are frequent ; the reflection 
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of the sun’s rays, the perspiration and dust, | rocurable, without buying or selling, by 


are the cause of many ophthalmic complaints, 
and blind and one-eyed people are numerous 
in many localities of the Desert. 
able grand seigneur, the chief of importance, 
rarely quits the saddle, and scarcely ever 
goes on foot; he wears boots and clumsy 
shoes, The man of the common people is an 


indefatigable pedestrian ; in a day’s journey | 


he will traverse incredible distances. His 
ordinary 
it himself the dog’s trot. 
eountry, he takes off his shoes, in order to 
go more quickly and conveniently: also to 
spare them ; consequently, all such individuals 
have the feet of antique statues, broad, well- 
planted on the ground, and with the great 
toe well set apart. Corns are unknown to 
them ; and more than once, a Christian who 
had joined a caravan on pretence of being an 
Arab, has been expelled from it, betrayed by 
this infallible sign. 
feet acquire such a degree of hardness as 
to resist all injury from sand or stones; a 


thorn will sometimes penetrate the horny 


skin without their being aware of it. 


Notwithstanding, in the Desert proper, | 


during the great heats of summer, the sand 
—- so high a temperature that to 
walk barefoot is impossible, even for Arabs ; 
and they are obliged to shoe the horses also, 


if they wish to avoid serious injury to their, 
The fear of the lefa, a species of viper 


hoofs. 
whose bite is mortal, likewise compels them 
to wear slippers which reach above the ankle. 
The most common footcomplaintsarethecheg- 
gags, or cracks which are cured by anoint- 
ing the part and cauterising it with a red-hot 
iron, Sometimes these cracks are so broad 
and deep that they have to be sown up, which 


is done with the sinews of the camel dried in| 


the sun and divided into threads as fine as 
silk, or with camel’s hair stretched to make 
it thinner. All the dwellers in the Desert 
employ these threads (which are called el- 


afigueb) to mend their saddles, their bridles, | 
and their wooden trenchers ; everybody carries | 


about with him, by way of housewife, a bunch 
of these threads, a knife, and a darning- 
needle. 

Some Arabs turn their pedestrian powers 
to good account as a profession; such are 
the runners, the bearers of messages, who 
gird themselves tightly with a runner’s- 


The verit-| 


po is the gymnastic step ; he styles | 
Generally, in a flat | 


The soles of an Arab’s. 


| barter only. In the Desert, an extraordinary 
courier travels night and day ; only sleeping 
two hours out of the four-and-twenty. When 
he lies down, he ties to his foot a piece of 
rope of a certain length, the end of which he 
sets on fire. When the rope is on the point 
of being completely consumed, the heat of the 
burning hemp awakes him. 
if a Saharian is, ever so little, in easy cir. 

cumstances, he does absolutely nothing. To 
work would be a disgrace. He goes to re- 
unions, to meetings of the djemfa. He hunts, 
rides about, inspects his flocks, and says his 
prayers, His sole occupations are political, 
warlike, or religious in their nature. To 
plough, reap, or garden, is no business of 
his ; such ignoble pursuits belong to chicken- 
breeders who live in ksours or fixed habita- 
tions. In a great and grand tent, the labours 
of the interior are confided to negro slaves, 
who are cheap and numerous. The negresses 
fetch wood and water, and prepare the meals, 
‘The proverb says: He who has no negress, 
and does not sleep on a bed, has a grudge 
borne against him by Misery. In a tent of 
moderate means, the work is left to the wives, 
They have to milk the ewes and camels, with 
‘the help of the herdsman, to make butter, 

to grind corn, to saddle and unsaddle the 
| horse, to ee on his horse-cloth, to give him 
drink and barley, to hold the stirrup when 
the lord and master gets on horseback or off. 
They weave beds, cushions, baggage-sacks, 
woollen stuffs dyed red, blue, and yellow; 
the curtains which separate the men from 
the women, camels’ pack-saddles, bag-pipes, 
wallets, horse-cloths, shackles, nets to kee 
lambs from ewes whose milk is wanted, 
ropes of wool, of camels’ and goats’ hair, 
of palm-leaves, and of aflffi. They prepare 
the goat-skins in which milk, butter, and 
water are kept. They fabricate with clay, 
pottery, drinking-vessels, ovens, xnd dishes 
in which to cook bread, kouskonssou, and 
meat. When the home is shifted, they 
strike the tent, roll it in a bundle, and put it 
on a camel’s back, During the migration, 
they walk on foot, often leading a mare with 
a foal. They faggot the wood they find by the 
|way, and pick up grass for the night's 
‘bivouac. On arriving at their destination, 
| they pitch the tents. 
| But the Saharian, who has neither wife 








belt. Those called rekass undertake urgent! nor negress—who has nothing at all—is less 
affairs. In four days they will perform a wretched than a wretch of the Tell. He goes 
journey which would take an ordinary|and serves some great family; he mends 
runner ten days toaccomplish. ‘Theyscarcely| sacks and harness; he roasts sheep ; and, 
ever stop; when they feel the want of re-| when his holidays are longer than usual, he 
pose, they count sixty breaths, and then| roams from tent to tent, wherever there are 
start off again. A rekass who has run sixty | hosts to receive him, exchanging his services 
leagues, or a hundred and twenty miles, and for remnants of food. <A Sabarian — 





has been paid four francs or three shillings 
and fourpence for his trouble, considers that 
he has been handsomely rewarded. ‘This 
arises from the scarcity and value of coin, the 
greater part of the necessaries of life being 


| who thus depended on Providence, was aske 
how he managed to live : 
“He who created this mill,” he replied, 
showing his white teeth, “can easily supply 
it with materials to grind.” 




















Charles Dickens.) 

The Arab of the Desert is proud of leading 
such a life, which, although exempt from the 
monotonous labour to which the inhabitant 
of the Tell submits, is not the less active and 
agitated, full of variety and unexpected 
turns. If the beard bleaches quickly in the 
Desert, it is not from the heat, the fatigue, 
the journeyings, and the combats of the 
Desert ; but through the effects of its anxieties, 
its cares, and its sorrows. He only whose 
beard does not bleach, “has a large heart,” 
knows how to practise resignation, and says, 
“It is the will of Allah!” What a lesson to 
the worldling who is careful overmuch—who 
seems to act as if he thought he could take 
everything out of the world with him! And 
what an enemy to encounter, endowed with 
such moral as well as physical means of de- 
fence—a passive resistance which nothing can 
touch, after active hostilities have been tried 
iv vain ! 

Against such an enemy Monsieur Hugonnet 
was called to serve, in the brigade of Tlemcen, 
as sub-lieutenant of rifle-infantry. The ex- 
peditionary troops of this brigade usually 
consisted of two battalions of these riflemen— 
an excellent troop just formed at Saint Omer 
out of the flower of the French infantry ; of 
a battalion of Zouaves, Algerian veterans, 
whose name requires no commentary ; of one 


or two squadrons of mounted African rifle-| 
The | 
general—one of those who has acquired the | 
most brilliant reputation on African ground—| 


men, and two mountain howitzers. 


before he undertook any march which he 
expected would turn out extraordinarily 
rough, sometimes passed these battalions in 
review, man by man, 
individual minutely, inquired how long he had 
been in Algeria, how often he had been ill, 
and then decided whether the soldier under 
examination, should join the expedition or 
remain where he was. By choosing in this 
way the best men out of even a select corps, 
a troop was formed capable of prodigious 
efforts, 

A march towards the south is projected ; 


and here follows the complement of the) 
soldier’s impedimenta, or the luggage he has | 


to carry besides his arms and his knapsack ; 


A housewife containing thread, needles, | 


buttons, and various little bits of linen and 


cloth fit for mending and patching his clothes ; | 


forty cartridges in his knapsack, twenty in 
his cartridge-box ; the little tools and greasy 
Matters needful to keep his arms in order ; 


the piece of canvas which, joined to two or| 


three other similar pieces borne by his 
comrades, will form a tent-shelter for three 
or four men; a blanket, or a half-blanket, 
according to the season; a little tin can, 
covered with cloth, holding about a quart, 
slung across his shoulders ; a sort of tin cup, 
formerly containing only half-a-pint, but whose 
dimensions have since greatly increased, 
attached to the handle of the sabre-bayonette. 


At his departure from Tlemcen, the soldier: 


TRAINING FOR THE TROPICS, 


He inspected every | 
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usually carried eight days’ regulation provi- 
sions, consisting of biscuit, rice, salt, sugar, 
and coffee, and eight days’ ordinary provisions, 
that is to say, that proceeding from the pay 
received by the troop for the purchase of 
articles in addition to those allowed by the 
government ; these articles were rice, sugar, 
and coffee, white bread for soup, and fresh 
vegetables. Finally, for every escouade, ar 
party of from seven to ten men who eat 
together, there are three kitchen utensils to 
be carried in turn—the bidon, or can used 
also for water, the marmite or tin boiler, and 
the gamelle, which serves as the tureen or 
dish, One man takes charge of one of these 
utensils, which he fastens to his knapsack, 
so that every other day, or every two days, 
he has this to carry in addition to his regular 
burden. Fortunately, the meat carries itself ; 
a drove of bullocks accompanies the column ; 
the required quantity being butchered every 
day. 

Besides this, the military administration 
caused to be transported, by the mules be- 
longing to the equipage trains, or by beasts of 
burden hired from Arab tribes, provisions 
for ten or fifteen days at most. Hence it is 
clear, that a march towards an object far 
distant from the base of operations, could not, 
and even now cannot, be prolonged for any 
considerable time, without the brigade’s being 
followed by a suite always difficult to dray 
after it. At the end of a few days, it would 
be necessary to return to seek provisions at 
the starting-point, or, at least, to keep close 
to a conquered region, in order to obtain 
supplies from it. Les harnoys de gueule 
(mouth-harness), as it was called of old, is of 
great importance in the practice of African 
warlare, and is a consideration not to be 
| neglected in accounting for the retreats and 
other movements of active columns, 
| ‘The order is given, The little expeditio- 
inary column, composed as we have described, 
lis to start to-morrow. ‘The soldier knows 
that the march is to the south, and he makes 
a wry face, because it is the month of August, 
the heat is excessive, and the fatigue will be 
exhausting. Expeditions in the mountains, 
or to the south, are the two descriptions by 
which the trooper who does pique himself on 
geographical knowledge, classes the operations 
in which he takes part. The first day’s 
march offers few incidents worthy of remark ; 
they were off at the earliest break of day ; 
every hour there is a five minutes’ halt ; 
about ten o’clock they halt an hour to 
brexkfast. This is the -grand halt, called 
by the brigade of Tlemcen, the coffee; be- 
cause that was the only preparation which 
the soldiers have time to make with the aid 
of fire. 

After the coffee, the march continues till 
four or five in tiie afternoon; the bivouac is 








fixed close to a stream of good water, near 4 
wool; the men have travelled a dozen 
leagues. As yet, the troop wants for nothing ; 





TOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


[Conducted by 
the foot soldier is not too fatigued ; he is gay,| corps is in all its energy; the Zouaves, the 
singing cheerful songs, The veterans exer- | foot-rifles, the companies, and even the 
cise their wit at the expense of the less| different messes, strive which shall produce 
experienced. They do nothing but tell them|the fewest weary men. In the morning, as 
to make the most they can of the pleasant | usual, there is no enemy to be found; and 
water, the good fires, the soft grass which | yet, in spite of former repeated deceptions, 
stuffs their matresses at night—in short, of|they had been kept up by the hope of 
all the delights of the mountain ; for that} striking a decisive blow. One day's success, 
they are soon going to make the ac-|a victory, is a recompense for all previous 
quaintance of a region where they will find | suffering. 

nothing but sun and sand. They go to| The camp is formed. The column will 
sleep at an early hour. One man in each|soon be able to take the repose of which 
mess remains awake, preparing the soup/it stands in great need. The aspect of the 
which his comrades will eat before starting | country is that of an immense plain, covered 
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next morning. 

The second day, the trees are scattered 
further apart, the hills are lower, the springs 
and watercourses more rare ; the troop has 
suffered some fatigue; but there is no great 
difference between to-day’s and yesterday’s 
events ; the bivouac is good; the soldier, re- 
freshed and plentifully fed, resigns himself 
eontentedly to sleep. 

The third day they start an hour before the 
dawn. They must push forward, for they 
begin to enter the sphere of events which 
may necessitate great activity. There is no 
time to lose. When the departure thus takes 
place by night, it is not rare to see the 
officers shivering with cold, even in summer, 
and wrap themselves in their winter clothes ; 
whilst, 2 few hours afterwards they are 
bathed in perspiration, and are almost ex- 
hausted ne suffocated with heat. 

The border of the Sahara is now ap- 

roached; the ground is more sandy; nothing 
is to be seen, except a few wretched bushes 
at wide intervals. The party has great diffi- 
culty in finding water for the coffee, and none 
is met with till the evening, on the spot where 
the bivouac is installed. But, attention to 
the order given out! No tents are to be 
pitched ; there is to be a three hours’ rest, 
and then a night-march. 
surprising an enemy’s camp the following 
morning. “That’s it,” murmurs the trooper ; 
“the plot begins to thicken. We know what 
that means. We shall have to cut along 


jhours, they are fatigued, 


There are hopes of | 


here and there with tufts of alfa, thyme, 
wormwood, and other scrubby plants. The 
scanty brushwood hardly furnishes enough 
fuel to feed the kitchen fires; the water is of 
moderate quality. The soldier has lost his 
gaiety, but the old hand still indulges in a 
little raillery. “ Beygarly country,” he mut- 
ters, “with your two Bons Dieux: this week 
‘tis Mohammed's turn, and he means to play 
us some scurvy trick!” 

The next day, the march continues ; the 
men are warned that there will be neither 
wood nor water for the coffee ; every man, 
therefore, makes a little faggot, which he 
adds to the load upon his knapsack ; every 
mess, which we have seen consists of from 
seven to ten men, fills the great can and the 
boiler with water. Two men carry the latter 
by means of a tent-pole passed under the 
handle, and two others the can. What a task 
for these foot-soldiers, already so hampered 
and heavy laden! The day threatens to be 
hot ; and, before they have travelled three 
The water, in- 
cessantly agitated in the vessels which con- 
tain it, exposed to a high temperature, and 
| receiving every instant the dust from without, 
becomes muddy. The men, impatient at the 
restraint imposed on their march by the 
necessity of carrying a little water two by 








two, complain of their sufferings. ‘The troop 
stops to make the grand halt, (the coffee,) 
| which ought to divide the day’s march in 
| two, and it is scarcely seven o'clock in the 











like greyhounds; and, just as we think we | morning. At eight, they are obliged to start 
are going to lay hands on something or/again ; the country becomes more and more 
other, we shall be nicely surprised to find) wretched; the heat is very great ; from time 





there is nothing to surprise.” 

They march all night. What a long night 
itis! The foot-soldier, already fatigued when 
he recommenced his march, begins to try hard 
to bear up against it, and to make great efforts. 
The moment when he is completely over- 
come by sleep, is especially painful. In this 
somnolent condition, he slumbers, stumbles, 
wakes up, and slumbers again, several times 
in the course of a minute; and this torture 
lasts for several hours. Yet this first trial 
passes off tolerably well; nevertheless, several 
men, five or six only, have been obliged to 
be carried in panniers by mules belonging to 
the hospital service. Self-esteem is exces- 
sively excited ; emulation and esprit-de- 


|to time an old African may be heard to 
‘grumble, “Look out for squalls ; I feel my 
‘rheumatism, or my wound; most certainly 
| we are going to have the sirocco!” And in 
| fact, before long the horizon is tinged with a 
|reddish glare, similar to the light which 
'gleams from a building on fire in the dis- 
tance ; the atmosphere is filled with burning 
dust ; something is heard like the roar of the 
| sea or the growling of thunder a great way off. 
There can be no mistake, it is it, the sirocco, 
the terror of the desert, which comes im- 
petuous and scorching, licking up everything 
with its tongues of fire. Men’s palates are 
‘dried up, salivation becomes impossible, the 
‘whole interior of the mouth is parched, and 
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eauses surprisingly painful sensations ; dust 
as fine as wood-ashes, raised by the march of 
the column and the wind, penetrates into 
the eyes and nostrils, which it chokes ‘and 
clogs, as well.as the ears. 

Then begins a torture difficult to de- 
scribe: what can be done? They are just 
as far off from the water they have left 
behind them, as they are from that before 
them ; they must continue their march, hap- 
pen what may. The soldier feels thirst instine- 
tively; he goes on, and on, but in what a 
state! In the midst of sufferings such as 
these, when they are prolonged too far, men 
have been known to commit suicide ; others 
become temporarily delirious; all are in 
a state of nervous excitement, of concen- 
trated irritation, which gives to this troop 
of human beings the aspect of a band of 
maniaes. With distorted features, with fierce, 
wild eyes starting from their sockets, the 
wretched foot-soldier is subjected to a terrible 
ordeal. This is the time for deceptive and 
tantalising visions; every one has before his 
eyes the image of a cool spring at the foot of 
ashady tree. “OQ!” he says to himself, “if 


I can ever return to such or such a brook, I 
will pass my whole life beside it. What more 
can a man desire, when he is able to roll and 
revel in a cool stream, to make it trickle 
down his arms, to splash it with his hands, 
to drink it and enjoy it ?” 


But what is passing in the vanguard? It 
is not a rumour which spreads; not a word 
has been spoken since the siroceo came on ; 
but there is a certain movement, a hurrying 
forward, which can only be the effect of the 
presence of water. In fact, the detachment 
at the head has caught sight of a cistern 
which ought to contain water; they ap- 
proach, Deception. 
with the carcasses of sheep, come from a 
distance, probably driven by the south wind, 
to die upon a few drops of meisture. Never- 
theless, there is still perhaps a little liquid ; 
the first comers remove the dead sheep, to 
clear the spring, but all in vain; a little 
brackish mud is all they can obtain, and such 


as it is they swallow it greedily. Meanwhile, | 


the second detachment of men are sucking 
the wool of the dead sheep, in the hope that 
it may retain a little moisture. 

A sort of mechanical movement in advance 
continues. The only care is to preserve sufli- 
cient strength to reach the springs as soon as 
ete ; the wind continues as high and as 
hot as ever ; it forces its way into the mouth, 
it hinders respiration, it blinds, it deafens, 
and a relentless sun darts its burning rays 
incessantly, At last night comes on, bringing 
aslight relief. If the siroceo continues to blow, 
at least the burning sun has disappeared, and 
the men drag themselves as far as the water 
—the good and the beautiful water. How 

caress it, how they plunge their arms 


t they 
c their heads into it, how they bless the 
teator who made water! Water, at this 
meme Papeneeneenes 


The little well is filled | 
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moment, is the first marvel of creation. But 
what a toil to reach it; how many comrades 
are still on the road, lying panting on the 
ground ; how many will be a long, long time 
before they join the first arrivals ! 

The enemy is close by; and a fresh start 
must be made, in the hope of taking his camp, 
his deira. The column is apprised that it is 
perhaps on the point of deciding grave 
events, and of covering itself with glory. The 
veneral has appealed to the usual energy of his 
soldiers, and spoken of honour, of generous 
sentiments, and he ean do what he likes with 
the worthy troopers. Once more they are 
informed that the country to be traversed 
produces absolutely nothing: they must 
carry water and wood ; and that is not all, 
for they must take charge of tlhe grass which 
is to feed the oxen which accompany the 
little army. Under extraordinary circum- 
stances like these, foot-soldiers will carry, 
besides their usual burden, water, two by 
two, as described, a little faggot of wood, and 
a bunch of alfa for the beasts ; this bunch, 
stuck on the top of the knapsack, rises higher 
than the men’s heads, and forms a sort of 
mountain on their backs, which renders them 
invisible on three sides at least. From the 
beginning of the march the riflemen will 
grumble, mixing up their complaints with 
jokes all the while. “ What will be the end 
of this? What will they expect us to 
carry next? Can’t the lazy bullocks bear 
the weight of their own provisions on their 
backs, strapped with ropes? I say, Breton, 
or Bourguignon (the soldiers are fond of 
addressing each other according to their 
native provinees), one of these days — 
will fit us with panniers, and then we shall 
have to carry the mules !” 

The troop is again obliged to have coffee 
early, in order to profit by the small supply 
of muddy liquid still remaining in the cans 
and the boilers. The march is resumed, 
We are completely in the Algerian Sahara, 
in one of its worst parts; nothing is to be 
seen but dust and sun. Starting at two in 
the morning, we have had coffee by seven ; 
about five in the afternoon we come upon 
some wells. There is to be a halt fur two or 
three hours ; just time enough to prepare 
some rice. In the dismal region where we 
are, water is found only in little wells placed 
close to each other, like organ-pipes, or the 
cells in a honey-comb. And, what is extra- 
ordinary at first sight, some of these wells 
are salt, others not, without its being pos- 
sible to remark any order in their dispo- 
sition. Out of fifty wells, for instance, there 
will be thirty of one sort and twenty of the 
other, without any order in regard to their 
place on the ground. 

As soon as the column is refreshed, the 
journey recommences. ‘here is to be a 
night-march, as a matter of course. By the 
morning the fatigue is extreme; during 
the past four-and-twenty hours, there have 

















only been two grand halts. “Patience; we 
shall soon come to a stop,” grumbles a 
rifleman.—* Ah, yes, stop, indeed!” replies 
his comrade. “Just look there, at the 
general. You see the two gipsies who are 
come to speak to him, and you know very 
well that whenever he listens to the dirty 
fellows’ humbug, we have to suffer for it.” 

Meanwhile a halt is ordered ; some wells 
have been found, and a meal must be pre- 

ared, “‘This is a good one!” they shout 

in all directions. “ Every well is salt; not a 
single one contains good water.” Still they 
refresh themselves a little with a wash, and 
they hope that the water will lose its taste 
by boiling. ‘The hope is vain ; the coffee and 
the rice are obliged to be thrown away ; it is 
impossible to swallow them. ‘They munch 
a little biscuit, and set off again ; the rifle- 
man’s prophecy having cone to pass. Soon 
after starting, the excess of the fatigue begins 
to declare itself; press forward they must 
notwithstanding. Messages from the general 
are constantly repeated that the enemy is 
there, close by, and that they may capture 
his camp. Once in sight of the deira, one 
battalion will proceed to the right, another 
to the left, while the third will rush down 
upon him; the cavalry will cut off the 
enemy’s retreat. 

All this causes great excitement, and gives 
a little patience for a while; but by two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the second 
day, they have been more than six-and-thirty 
hours on foot, and there is not a word about 
encamping yet. “ Decidedly, this istoo much 
of a good thing,” is remarked in ‘the ranks. 
“We are going further than the South ; we 
have left the famous South behind us, 
They are abusing and overworking our 
legs, A few days more like this, and we 
shall get back to France by the overland 
route.” 

Then begins a veritable march of suffering. 
The men unable to stand steadily on their 
crippled feet, limp onwards, supporting them- 
selves mainly on the tips of their toes. It is 
difficult to describe the movements by which 
men, overwhelmed with fatigue, contrive to 
drag their aching limbs along, by the power 
of their energetic will. It is at once the gait 
of an idiot, of a paralytic, and of a drunken 
man. At every instant the general is obliged 
to stop the vanguard, to allow the body of 
the column to join them, It takes a long 
time to make a little way. 

Still, examples of courage abound. A 
rifleman showed symptoms of great weak- 
ness, Several times he was near falling ; he 
was advised to ask for the use of a pannier. 
“Not I,” he answered, “I have never yet 
mounted the mules, and I hope I shall not 
have to make their acquaintance.” And he 
continued to drag himself along. At last he 


hospital department. A few minutes after- 
wards, he was dead. The heroism of this 
simple rifleman, with no other motive than 
his soldierly reputation in the eyes of his 
comrades, made him struggle with fatigue 
to the death. 

And thus the end of the day is reached, 
and the position approached which was _indi- 
cated to the general as the site of the enemy's 
camp. Ata final halt, the column is rallied 
as much as possible ; every man prepares to 
make a supreme effort. They advance in 
silence ; being at the foot of the rising 
ground which hides the deira from view; 
they mount it, and behold—nothing. The 
vigilant and indefatigable Arabs have raised 
their camp, at the very first signal of their 
outpost. Only an hour ago they were here; 
witness the fires not yet extinguished, the 
skins of fresh-slain beasts, and numerous 
other recent traces. With what, and how, is 
it possible to pursue them? ‘They are all in 
high vigour, and have already made a good 
start in advance. Their opponents, certainly, 
would sustain a conflict, and do honour te 
their flag ; but another forced march, under 
present circumstances, is an utter impossi- 
bility. 

The general decides to bivouac, after hav- 
ing kept his column on the march for two- 
and-forty hours. The excursion continues 
several days longer, in the same style, and 
then they return to the Tell, either re-enter- 
ing Tlemcen itself; or, merely revictualling, 
to perform new peregrinations, 

These sallies into the Desert are always paid 
for, after the return, by a great deal of sick- 
ness amongst the troops, mostly acute dysen- 
teries or intractable fevers. 
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